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the Republic of Korea. 


that the warnings and safeguards given by the U.S. | 
Government had dissuaded Dr. Rhee from the ex- © 
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SOUTH KOREANS “GO IT ALONE” 
An “international truce’ in Korea that will South Korean Army to 20 Divisions. And while 


restore the situation as it existed before the Com- 
munists attacked and the U.N. and China intervened 
militarily is now 2pparently about all that can be 
hoped for. And it is going to be much more diffi- 
cult now than then to create a political settlement 
that will end the civil as well as the international 
war. If the latter can be ended, no compunctions 
are any longer valid. President Rhee has gone into 
open revolt against the policy of those who rescued 
him and his regime from liquidation. The last, 
desperate stratagem to frustrate a truce is deeply 
resented by the U.N. and the American people as 
a whole. and not less so because of a suspicion that 


_ some of the diehards, like Senators McCarthy and 


Knowland, covertly encouraged such defiance. 


The attitude of the U.S. Administration was 
plainly stated by President Eisenhower in his im- 
portant message to Dr. Rhee. In this he expressed 


his understanding of how the U.S.A. got into the > 
war, the aims of that intervention, and the then > 


existing situation. The Communists, he told the 
South Korean President, had proposed an armistice 
that involved a clear abandonment of the fruits 


of aggression, and it was his profound conviction 


that. acceptance was required of the U.N. and of 
It was thought at first 


treme courses on which he had threatened to em- 
bark. His final reply to Washington was to order 
the South Korean camp guards to release some 
25,000 prisoners and to tell President Eisenhower 
that the war could not be settled by political means. 
At the same time he called up a whole lot of senior 
officials as an earnest of his threat to expand the 


inexcusable if the Communists 


all this was going on the Chinese Communists were 
sacrificing thousands in a last-minute effort to im- 
prove their tactical position in the mountains. 


All this is madness, ‘in the face of which the U.N. 
has to reconsider its position. Control must be re- 
established if it can be done without another little 
war. If not, a ceasefire in the international war 
may be sought, even if the Koreans refuse to settle 
their own civil war by political means. But no in- 
ternational disengagement is possible unless the 
Chinese Communists are so minded. The episode 
tests them no less than the U.N. Command. If the 
two Korean factions insist on isolating themselves 
from the rest of mankind and on fighting it out 
in a spirit of racial and national suicide, there is 


- no reason why others should follow them. 


It is possible that the Chinese offensive and Dr. 
Rhee’s threat to march to the Yalu were directly 
linked, and that Peking felt the seizure of valuable — 
strategic heights and a drubbing for the ROK troops 
there would be the best reply, both morally and 
tactically, to Dr. Rhee’s threats. The spirit of 
frustration and desperation in which the South 
Korean leaders acted would have been even more 
had shown the 
slightest tendency to accept years ago the simple 
remedies for unification which the U.N. Assembly 
devised. But everybody knows what happened 
about the U.N. Commission which was to arrange 
and supervise nation-wide elections. The Com- 
munists have never yet accepted such a solution, 
and the prospect remained before Seoul of a long 
and indefinite division of the nation and the people. 
A truce would in such conditions take them back 
precisely where they were before the Reds them- 


| 
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selves tried to settle the issue by armed conquest. 


True, the army position has been reversed—though | 


under a truce the R.O.K. army could not take advan- 
tage of the turned tables. 


The events underline the pattern of the wider 
contradictions which militant Communism creates 
in its own despite. By its own violence and its 
use of armed force and terror, it excites a form of 
nationalism more uncompromising and more viru- 
lent in the end than itself. Something of this pat- 
tern is being woven everywhere, whether the origina! 


militant aggression takes the form of open war as 


in Korea, the jungle guerilla terror, or the bar- 
barities of the Mau Mau in Kenya. In Korea itself 
the war has not only embittered a people who see 
nothing but ruins about them; it has created a 
fanatical form of nationalism which has transform- 
ed the Republican Army at long last into one of 
the strongest fighting forces in Asia. It is not a 
happy portent for peace in a land filled with ruins 
and bitter hatreds. 


On the other hand, the North Korean Com- 
munists are a mere shadow of their former arro- 
gant seives. They have been dependent wholly on 


the Chinese ever since the Inchon landing shat- 


tered their army. They would hardly be Koreans, 
even if Communists, if they relished this humiliat- 
ing outcome of their criminal adventure. . Indeed, 
if this sort of anarchy goes on another year or two 
they might even unite with the Republicans 
against their allies! 


The bigger Powers are intent on peace. They 
can impose economic and other sanctions on intran- 
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sigence from whatever quarter it comes. The 
Communists are helpless without Soviet arms and 
munitions and oil. Without foreign aid on a vast 
and generous scale, Korea would remain a ruined 
and bankrupt land and its people a race of paupers. 
That is what the war has done to the Land of the 
Morning Calm. President Eisenhower, it is true, 
has given his pledge of continued support, but the 
American people might not be so kindly if the 
Korean Republicans, like the Reds before them, run 
clean off the rails and continue to “go it alone.” 
Of course, it is not all truculence and hatred, ob- 
stinacy and what is understood by the crude but 
expressive term “bloody-mindéedness.” The Korean 
Republicans are, as one of the chief New York 
papers put it, worried and frightened and immea- 
surably unhappy. They don’t want to team up 
with the Japanese, though they see a powerfully 
armed China and the might of the Soviet Union 
behind her—a grave prospect in a condition of na- 
tional division to whose termination there is no 
definite term. 


But the United Nations has committed it- 
self to the unification of Korea not, by armed 
force but by political means, and specifically 
by nation-wide elections. 
must stand, and the Communists should co- 
operate this time in making such a solution pos- 
sible. A ceasefire on the non-Korean sectors of the 
front, if not on the whole line, would first be neces- 
sary, but the provision for a political unification 
is the next critical issue on which the future de- 
pends. 


THE FLOODS AND KWANGTUNG’S MAIN TASK FOR 1953 


The floods in rane are dence as the worst 
for many years. They are no new problem for the pro- 
vince, whose topography, river systems, and climate all 
tend to make them subject to visitations of this sort, 
but the present blow is a serious one which may jeopardise 
the whole pfogramme of the new provincial regime. Kwang- 
tung, late in the field and with special problems of her 
own, has lagged far behind in all things—a curious reversal 
of the Nationalist order of things, when the conservative 
North looked to the South for a lead, and got it even when 
it didn’t look too hard either! 


The main objective of the provincial five year plan, 
and of the provincial contribution to national construction, 
was an increase in food production. That has been hit 
pretty badly in some of the areas where the floods over- 
whelmed the dykes, especially in the upper reaches of the 
East River. Not all the province has been affected, but 
19 of the hsien suffered badly, involving some 20% of 
the total population of the province. The correspondent of 
The Times mentions a report in the Ta Kung Pao which 
speaks of fears of an autumn as well as a spring famine. 


The number affected by this disaster is smaller than 
those afflicted by the series of natural calamities over wide 
areas of North China. But the Kwangtung floods will in- 
volve a further drain on the rice reserves and on communi- 
cations, and will be a setback at least to the provincial 


. also represents “great waste’’. 


plan, if not to the al national plan, which still PMs 
very largely on production from the land. 


With the introduction of planned economy on a nation- 
wide basis in China, production, in Kwangtung Province has 
become subservient to the demands of national industrializa- 

‘tion. Accordingly, farm production is concentrated on in- 
creased food production so that Kwangtung, always depen- 
dent on the outside for food, shall be self-sufficient in 
food within the next three years, by increasing existing 
production by 40%. Within the next five years a surplus 
is anticipated so as to cope with possible famines. At 
present only general targets can be laid down, as basic 
statistical data is incomplete. 


14,400 million catties a year. On the eve of liberation it 
dropped to less than 10,000 million. Production in 1952 
was estimated at.15,100 million and in 1953 the target is 
an additional 1,500 million. A decisive factor is the com- 
pletion of the water conservancy work. 


Next comes the use of fertilizers. More will o aids 
but the Communists point out that the value of chemical 
fertilisers is thrice that of food, and if 100,000 tons of 
these are imported, the outflow of capital will be equal 
to 300,000 tons of food. The use of bean-cake as fertiliser 
Peasants must be “educated 
into knowing the good qualities of human and animal manure 


By that choice they 


According to: old statistics 
the peak of food production in Kwangtung’s history was 


3 
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_ and were developed “very blindly.” 


June 25, 1958 


and vegetable fertilisers’, and led into seeking supplies 


locally and to develop sources and improve application 


methods. ‘Thus seaweed may be used in the coastal areas 
and river mud in regions traversed by rivers. Rearing oF 
pigs and cattle should be promoted extensively. 


Experience in the Pearl River special district showed 


that a single dredging of the river would provide enough | 


mud for three years’ fertiliser needs and that as a result 
production would be increased by 50% in the first year, 30% 
in the second year and 20% in the third. In the Teichew- 


Swatow special district, hitherto entirely dependent on im-_ 


ported fertilisers, plans have now been made for the con- 
servation of fertilisers with the aim of reaching self- 
sufficiency in five years. Similar plans may be considered 
in other areas. 


These statements were made in an official report to 


an enlarged conference of the South China Sub-Bureau of 
the CCP by Fang Fang, who is Vice-Chairman of the Pro- 
vincial Government in Kwangtung. He emphasised the 
need of using the experience already gained to promote 
greater production, to aid backward members of production 
teams and of holding conferences of model producers and 
model production teams. In marine produce, estimated at 
300,000 tons in 1952, plans are to increase the yield to 
860,000 tons this year. The major task in 1953 is the 
extension of the operations of State-owned enterprises, the 
active training of cadres, and preparations for modern fish- 
ing equipment, so as to lay the foundations for the deve- 
lopment of a modern fishing industry. “Leadership” of the 
fishing population and fish merchants is to be strengthened 
and investments made in the industry to aid production 
activities. 


It is proposed to pee afforestation over an area of 


1,800,000 mow, an increase of 13% over this year’s estimated 


total, and 80% of this task will be carried out by rural 
co-operatives. The masses are to be encouraged to under- 
take their own projects in co-operation, and the principle 
is upheld thatthe trees will be owned by the planters. 
The Government will also supply saplings whenever possible. 
It is estimated that during 1952, 800,000 mow of forests 
were closed as reservations, and this is to be increased to 
one million mow in 1952, while nurseries will expand from 
725 mow to nearly 5,000 mow. Jute production will re- 


main as before. 


After citing measures incidental to the increase of 
food production, such as attention to conservancy works, 
prevention of pests, mobilisation of the masses for the 
conservation of fertilisers and the use of improved seeds, 
Fang Fang said the plans for 1953 call for rapid develop- 
ment of the sugar mills, and the strengthening of “leader- 
ship” (control) over private sugar mills and native sugar 
mills. Paper mills in Kwangtung also are to be developed, 
and an investigation was ordered to be carried out at once 
in the West River and North River pine forests. ~° “The 
masses of peasants must be educated into refraining from 
felling the pine trees for fuel, so as to ensure supplies for 
the paper industry, and in these special districts plans 
shall begin for the planting of pine saplings.” Research 
is also to be conducted into the use of Ramboo, sugarcane 
pulp and straw for paper-making. . 


The numerous local industrial enterprises, ‘of which 
44% are of the food industry category and 17% of the 
power industry, were left over from the former regime 
They are to be thorough- 
ly reorganised in a planned manner. Such reorganisation 


has already been started on a province-wide basis and over — 


200 enterprises have started reorganisation, including rice 
mills and power plants. Two-thirds were maintained as 
usual, 12% ‘were expanded or amalgamated and other a 
small number closéd down. Establishments suspended were 
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principally those “which did not meet the needs of the State 
and the people,” or enjoyed no markets, had to meet high 
production costs, and produced inferior goods or products. 
Those which were expanded were so ordered on practical 
needs. In many the number of staff employees equalled 


the number of workers, which was improper. 


The Party Secretary Tao Chu, who has taken a leading 
part in party and administrative affairs, anticipated the 
conipletion of land reform by the spring of 1953, including 
the re-examination of the work done in the absolute majority 
of the areas. “We shall thus be able to rid ourselves of 
the burden of agrarian reform which has been heavy on our 
shoulders these past three years,’ he ruefully told a party 
conference in Canton. He referred to a number of serious 
deviations. In the task of calling in surplus grain stocks, 
for example, ‘inadequate attention had been given to the 
protection of industrialists and merchants and _ overseas 
Chinese,” while apart from these abuses mistakes had been 
committed in the demarcation of class status. He illumined 
this mild language by saying that “early in September, the 
Farty Sub-Bureau realised that it was necessary to call a 
restraint to excessive measures.” 


“Among the provisions in that Party directive, it was 
required of large landlords (who constitute about 30% | 
of the landlords) to surrender surplus grain to the 
value of one year’s rental only; middle landlords, in- 
dustrialists and merchants who are also landlords, and 
overseas Chinese landlords (who together constitute 
50% of the landlords) were to surrender quantities less 
than the equivalent of one year’s rental; while the 
small landlords who could really not afford to surrender 
(about 20%) were exempted altogether. Overseas 
Chinese landlords were not to be forced inio asking 
for remittances from overseas to meet their payments.”’ 


Tao Chu added that the local officials were also warned 
to exercise greater care before anybody was made an out- 
cast, and even among counter-revolutionaries only those 
who had “committed the most heinous crimes and whose 
death was demanded by the masses would be individually 
dealt with.” Many who had been long detained were also 
released and after land reform had been completed, it was 
“no longer permitted for local authorities to detain people.” 


This indicates that the Party did take some steps to 


undo the harm caused to the attitude of the overseas Chinese 


to the new regime by its harsh and extortionate measures 
against their families and relatives, and the absence of com- 
plaints recently suggests that most at least of the shocking 
excesses of policy and conduct have now been eliminated. 


In co-ordination with agrarian reform strenuous efforts 
were made to enliven the stagnant economy after the three 
and five “anti” movements, and assurances were given by 
the Party officials that extension of the latter movements 
to the smaller towns would be held up till the slack season 
in 1953 and would concentrate solely on ideological reform. 
“There would be no attempt to settle old accounts so long 
as the merchants refrained from illegal practices in the 
future.” Taxation officials were also being given more in- 
tensified education and their mistakes and defects criticised. 


Another task was the provision of new jobs for the 
unemployed and the rounding up of others to be sent back 
to their native villages for work on the land. A large- 
scale, province-wide movement for labour employment was 
then planned for the spring, but little has been heard about 
it up to the present. 


In the cities most of the unemployed were given jobs 
in municipal construction or sent back to their villages. 


The proportions were about 50-50 of these two remedies 
in Canton. 
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HONGKONG’S WATER SUPPLY 


The: Water Authority of the Public Works Department 
has announced that in future it is hoped to extend the 
hours of supply of water from 6 a.m, to 10 p.m. on Satur- 
days, Sundays and Mondays. During the remaining days, 
the supply will generally be eleven hours per day as at 
present. However, should it be found possible to extend 
these hours to additional days, this will be done. 

The intense humidity from which Hongkong suffers 
at this period of the year and the heavy rains accompanying 
the southwest monsoon, have as usual served to draw at- 
tention to the Colony’s water supply. This is the most vital 
problem in Hongkong’s economy and one that' has always 
outpaced any attempts to catch up with it, not only as a 
consequence of the Colony’s increasing population but also 
because of its development as an industrial centre. — 

It was only a few years after the Acting Governor, 
the Hon. Mr. Claud Severn, had announced at the opening 
of a new large impounding reservoir in 1917 that the 
Colony’s water supply needs would be satisfied for some 
years, that fears as to a water shortage were once more 
raised. In fact, in 1929 the drought had become so acute 


that the procurement of supplies had to be undertaken from 


Shanghai, Manila and as far south as Singapore. 

No matter how many reservoirs are provided, and their 
construction seems to be an ever-recurring necessity, any 
- prolonged lack of rain such as is apt to occur from time 
to time causes anxiety to the water authorities. The last 
year of unrationed water supply was 1921; since then it 
has been found essential each year to impose restrictions 
upon the use of water. During the past two years the use 
of water was cut down to five hours a day, raised to six 
this year with the coming of the rainy season. 


Large rivers and underground sources of water are 
lacking in the Colony, and for its water supply Hongkong 
has to depend upon the collection in impounding reservoirs 
of the rains falling on upland gathering grounds. As Dr. 
S. G. Davis has pointed cut in “Hongkong in its Geo- 
graphical Setting’, “The problem of providing sufficient 
water from surface supplies for the Colony has been tackled 
by building miles of catchwater drains to trap run-off. 
Again streams and rivers have been dammed to form reser- 
voirs. Probably nowhere else in the world have catchwaters 
been so highly developed and concentrated to catch sur- 
face-water run-off. With known rainfalls exceeding five 
inches in one hour, this has presented nice engineering 
problems in catchwater design.” 

Hongkong possesses 13 reservoirs with a total capacity 
of 5,970 million gallons, of which 8 with a capacity of 2,362 
millions are on the Island. The remaining 5 are in the 
New Territories with a capacity of 3,608 million gallons, 
which includes the large Shing Mun (Jubilee) Reservoir of 
2,921 million gallons, the main dam of which is claimed to be 
one of the highest in the colonies. Work has now com- 
menced on a new water works project in the Tai Lam Chung 


Valley, New Territories, at the foot of Taimoshan (3640 ft.) 


the highest mountain in the Colony. When this project is 
completed in about 3% years, the grand prospect is held 
out to HK residents of a full, uninterrupted 24-hours water 
service throughout the year. : 

Apart from the demands of a large population, modern 
industrial processes demand the use of a large quantity of 
water, imposing a heavy strain upon the already overtaxed 
water resources of a place such as Hongkong which is 
limited for water to its rainfall. With a plentiful supply 
of sea water all around the world, there is no doubt that 
in time a means will be found of cheapening the cost of 
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purifying the sea. Hongkong would then be in the enviable 
position of being able at all times to procure its water from 
the inexhaustible ocean which laps its shores, 


Possibly this is not too visionary an anticipation. Al. 
ready reports have appeared in the press of a new process 
of precipitating the mineral salts in the sea by an electrical 
process which is stated to be cheaper than any other method 
yet discovered. At present difficulties seem to exist in 
utilising if to any extent on a scale such as would be re- 
quired to supply the needs of a large centre of population. 
Nevertheless it can be regarded as a certainty that before 
many more years have gone by, and with the existing de- 
mand in all countries for more water, a means will be found 
of cheapening and popularising this or some other method so 
as to make the use of sea water more generally available. 


CHINESE MARKET CONDITIONS 


A ten-day conference of heads of Bureaux of Com- 
merce was held in Peking to review market conditions 
during the first quarter of 1953 and to arrange tasks for 
all State commercial organizations for the second quarter. 
Market conditions were described as normal in the first 
quarter insofar as the total volume of trade was concerned. 
But after commercial readjustments, tax revisions and im- 
plementation of the economic accounting system by State 
commercial concerns, some “abnormal conditions’ still 
existed in the trading of general goods, cotton cloth and 
native produce. 


The slack market for some tative produce affected 
spring production and relief work. Sales of some of the 
industrial goods became sluggish on the eve of the slack 
season. Government wholesale and retail trade and private 
wholesale and retail trade were “not in the right propor- 
tions in various localities’—a vague statement which seems 
to imply in its context that the activists had their way 
with private business which remained inert and scared. 


Another criticism was that the accumulation of work- 
ing capital by reducing stock was at first carried to excess 
by State commercial concerns. As a result they did not 
make timely purchases of goods which should have been pur- 
chased. Secondly, some managers of State commercial con- 
cerns ignored the policy of putting equal emphasis on reduc- 
tion of stock and control of the market—as was decided upon 
at the national conference of commercial administration 
chiefs last January. They only reduced stock, without 
attempting to control the markets. Thirdly, after the im- 
plementation of the economic accounting system, some State 
commercial concerns had no idea of overall economic ac- — 
counting, so that they purchased only Shanghai goods, 
which are popular, and neglected local products. More- 
over, the measures for implementing economic accounting 
were ‘“‘not entirely practical,’”’ and as a result the turnover 


‘of working capital was still slow in January and February. 


Leading bodies in charge of commerce failed to study 
market conditions and thus failed to discover problems. in 
time to find effective solutions. They also fell down in 
the encouragement of interflow of native produce, 


Consequently the Ministry of Commerce decided that 
all State organizations should try to overcome these de- 
fects in the seccnd quarter. This would be a slack season, 
so the principle of expanding trade through larger purchases 
and sales is to be incorporated in commercial plans. State 


commercial concerns have to keep sufficient stocks to meet — 


market demands, and both their purchase and sales plans 
are to be accomplished. Quite a few Government whole- — 
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sale centres fought shy of buying local industrial - goods, ° 


and thus failed to support production, State concerns deal- 
ing in metalware, tele-communication equipment, medical 
supplies, coal and building materials, are especially enjoined 
to strive for over-fulfilment of their sales plans to meet 
the requirements of national construction. 

Prices of agricultural and industrial products are to 
be readjusted, with the exception of grain, cotton and 
paper, whose prices were revised in April. Differences of 
prices of knitwear and general goods in various localities 
should be revised on the basis of the new conditions after 
the revision of the taxation system. Prices of goods sup- 
plied by wholesale centres to shops at the basic level are 


to be re-calculated so as to quicken the turnover of capital, © 


to lower costs and to realise the profits demanded by the 
Government, 


Goods to be purchased must be purchaseable, at. least 


during the boom period, so that they would not stay too 
long in stock. Profits from local industrial goods are na- 


turally smaller than.on goods from Shanghai, but as State’ 


concerns must take caré of the interests of both producers 
and consumers and create economic prosperity, they ace 
warned they must not neglect local goods because they get 
smaller profits from them. Nor should they lose moncy 
in dealing in local products and blindly supporting local 
industries. 

' State organizations are also required to take a “respon- 
sible attitude” towards marketing native produce, and the 
right way of doing this was laid down. At the conference 
a renewed appeal was made for “establishing the ideology 
of overall economic accounting,” for improving the opeia- 
tion and management of State commercial enterprises and 
for economic with market control. 


* * 


NEW FLOOD 


_ Another example of the extremities to which the 
People’s Government has gone in the principle of learning 
all from the Soviet Union is shown in figures of children’s 
books translated into Chinese. Nearly 42,000,000 copies 
of 2,300 different kinds of children’s novels, short stories, 
verses, fairy tales and plays have been published in the 
past three years, according to figures released by the 
Publications Administration, and of these some 500 have 
been translated from the Soviet material. 
newspapers and five children’s magazines are also being 
published in China. 
with a circulation of 760,000. Two other “Pioneer” 
Magazines, one in Shanghai and the other in Hangchow, 
also have a large number of juvenile readers. 

*  China’s first children’s publishing house was opened 
in Shanghai early in the year. In Peking, the All-China 

ederation of Writers has a special children’ s section de- 


_ voted. to writings for the young, 


Folk tales from other lands and stories on the life 
of children in the Soviet Union and the satellites have been 
collected by the Liaison Bureau for Cultural Relations for 
translation and publication. The State-owned MHsinhua 
Bookstores have set up special children’s bookshops in 
Peking, Shanghai and other cities to meet popular demands. 


It is not clear whether any copyright is paid or whether, 


all Communist publications being propaganda, no charge 
whatever is made. But it is questionable just how long 
the most xenophobic race on earth will stand for this whole- 
sale worshipping and copying of foreign culture, which is 
being carried to unheard of lengths. 

» The State Publishing Houses in China are churning 
out immense quantities of new textbooks, and nearly 200 


million were put out last spring for the middle and primary 


schools and the workers’ and peasants’ spare-time schools. 


Three children’s 
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The total is expected to reach 420 million, for which 30,000 
tons of paper was earmarked. This immense volume is 
due not so much to the expansion of education as to the 


fact that practically all the old textbooks were banned in 


pursuance of the principle of learning from the Soviet Union. 
The presses have been so clogged up that most of the pro- 
letarian magazines are now failing to appear at scheduled 
times. The position has been aggravated by the phenomenal 
pressure on the postal services, which are now responsible 
for distribution. Sometimes between two and three million 
copies pile up for distribution on a single day, far beyond 
the scope of that institution. Meanwhile the State publish- 
ing houses have been invited to mend their manners—in 
other words to ‘strengthen their ideology and publish the 
magazines according to schedule.” | 
The first printing Volume III of Mao Tse-tung’s works . 
totalled 1,500,000 copies and a second printing will total 
600,000. copies. Orders for Stalin’s works are stated to 
be so heavy—they are of course required reading—that 
supply falls far short of the demand, and the State Publish- 
ing House has decided to reprint nearly a million more 
copies. Meanwhile, Chinese translations have been ordered 
from the Foreign Languages Publishing House of the Soviet 
Union, 


* * * 


HUSH, HUSH! 


The Chinese have always been in the habit of talking 
loosely about political and_ official affairs. It used to be 
said that there were no secrets that did not come out in 
the gossip of the teahouses, and even important conferences 
in the days of the war lords used to have hordes of hangers- 
on and servants listening in to every word. | 

The Communists, with their insistence on secrecy, na- 
turally wanted to change all that, but they do not appear 
to have wholly succeeded, for the People’s Daily recently 
came out with a sharp editorial rebuke to certain Govern- 
ment institutions and officials who failed to attach proper 
importance to security control, which had resulted in the 
“leakage of secret information and even the loss of secret 
documents.” | 

It is a bit difficult to know what real secrets the Chinese 
have—they are not in the atomic race. And -‘vhat else 
really matters? But there is a very obvious effort to keep 
the details of the socalled Five Year Plan a dead secret 


and apparently one of the documents that got “lost’’ is a 
One of them, the Pioneer, is a weekly 


seeret document entitled “An Elucidation of the Five Year 
Plan” which got dropped in the Tung An Shih Chang in 
Peking, and was fortunately picked up by a member of 
the Youth League working as a shop clerk, who turned 
the document over to the Police. 

Some government organs even sold secret documents 
as waste paper, and the former Pingyuan People’s Govern- 
ment also sold secret documents such as confidential re- 
ports and cadres’ appraisal cadres, as waste paper. Some 
comrades took secret documents outside and then lost them. 
One official of the Youth League lost a brief case full of 
secret documents and of passes to various official organs. 
It was lost in the Youth Palace Cinema and the culprit 
didn’t even try to recover it. 


Another complaint is that certain cadres are in the. 
habit of discussing “State secrets” in public places. They 
talked openly of the internal conditions in their Government 
organs or State industrial establishments, and even of 
military and political policies while in the barber shop, 
in the bathhouses, or on board a bus—even as they have 
always done. Confidential publications are not properly 
registered and get lost. 

Much has been achieved since the promulgation in 
shaeaaciae 19 52, of the GAC Directive on safeguarding State 
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secrets, but serious apathy and the “tendency to underrate 


the enemy among our organs and cadres’? has resulted in — 


various defects in security work. The official paper says 
that as China is “going all out in large-scale construction,” 
enemies are leaving no stone unturned in their er 
to employ the “most despicable means to steal our State 
secrets and sabotage our construction enterprises.” There- 
fore the utmost vigilance must be exercised to preserve 
“vital secrets’”’ and prevent leakage of confidential informa- 
tion. 
s 
BAMBOOS IN BRITAIN 


We have become so accustomed to 
bamboo as an Eastern. product, that it comes with some- 
thing of a surprise to learn that during the last war, when 
supplies from Asia were cut off, experiments were started 
with a view to cultivating it in the south of England; the 


intention being to provide European countries with suffi- 


cient bamboo to cover their requirements: The experiments 
proved successful, although the plant does not reach the 
full proportions attained in its natural environment. 

The secret of success it is claimed by the growers, lies 
in a new type of scientifically composted “soil structure” 
developed by British chemical research. This soil structure 
helps to reproduce tropical conditions, by providing nourish- 
ment which compensates for the loss of the continual 
sunshine and humidity obtained by bamboos in the tropics. 

So any retired “old China hand” can now satisfy the 
nostalgic longing for the Far East which is bound to get 
the better of him from time to time, by paying a visit 


to the bamboo groves in Cornwall or elsewhere along the — 


South Coast. There he may stroll under the beautiful 
foliage and listen to the strange clacking sound as bamboo 


strikes against bamboo which is so characteristic a feature 
of this reedlike plant, 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE FUNDS 


In the seven years, ending March 31 last, money issued 
for approved schemes under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts totalled £'70,849,692. 
amounted to £14,339,874, of which over £1,250,000 were 
for research and just over £13 million for development and 
welfare. New grants approved last year included about 
£2 million for medical and health services, nearly £1,800,000 
for education, over £1 million for water supplies, about 
£1,250,000 for agriculture, just under £1,300,000 for roads 
and nearly £1,500,000 for civil aviation. 

. A scholarship scheme to provide residents in overseas 

territories with training to qualify for higher grades of 
public service was allotted £185,000 and just under 
£125,000 was granted for the welfare of colonial students 
when outside their colonial territories, 

Large sums provided for East and Central African 


territories include: Kenya, £537,225 for the construction of 


two hospitals and £45,000 for a teacher training centre 
for Africa; Tanganyika, £120,000 for African housing, 
£55,000 for broadcasting and £40,000. for medical dis- 
pensaries. 

Grants to Uganda included nearly £1 250, 000 towards 
the cost of development. West Africa received £121,620 
for a university college in Nigeria; £75,650 for the con- 


struction of a leper settlement and nearly £500,000 for ~ 


the improvement of rural water supplies in the Gold Coast; 
and £113,000 for education in Sierra Leone, 

The George Cross island of Malta received £1,829,355 
for various schemes. Singapore obtained £1,166,000. for 
a new airport and the loan of £204,167 for the construc- 
tion of a graving-dock. British Guiana was allotted 
£919,481 to open up 97,000 acres for cultivation. 


regarding the | 
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In all, 444 schemes are listed, ranging from grants for 


the provisions of telecommunications to money for research 


in control of crop pests, 


? 


THE CORONATION BROADCAST 


Apart from the remarkable precision with which the 


Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II was carried 
out, never a hitch or failure being manifest in all the 
complicated and symbolic procedure in Westminster Abbey 


or in the long processional routes, perhaps few things so 


well underline the restoration of British post-war efficiency 
as the manner in which the B.B.C. Coronation broadcast 


was put through. Only long-range planning and worldwide 


cooperation combined could have made reception of the 


broadcast as successful as it proved to be. 

The story of how the achievement was made possible 
has now been related to visiting journalists from the British 
Commonwealth and Overseas territories by the chief en- 


gineer of B.B.C. External Broadcasts. Seven months prior 


to the Coronation, the work was commenced w.th com- 


munications to stations throughout the Commonwealth and 
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most foreign countries notifying the wavelengths it was 
proposed to use and asking whether on June 2nd they could 
see their way to avoid using the same channels. 

Many stations sent assurances that they would do so 
and others cooperated without announcing it. In all at least 
100 broadcasting organisations, including all those in the 
Commonwealth, avoided using transmitters which would 


have made reception of the London broadcasts more difficult | 


and more than 1,000 stations relayed the signals in whole 

or in part. | 
By an ingenious shuffling of wavelengths for a few 

days before the Coronation, B.B.C. engineers even managed 


_to induce the Russians to switch off jamming transmitters 
from frequencies to be used in sending out reports of the 


ceremony. During the pre-Coronation period the use of 
those frequencies to be employed for the Coronation was 
discont-nued for broadcasts in Russian and Cominform 
language broadcasts from London. The Russian jammers 


‘retuned tc the other wavelengths with the result that when 


the B.B.C. transmitters came on the air with the English 
language commentary they were able to do so almost 
entirely free from interference of any kind. 


NEW SECRETARY OF CHINA ASSOCIATION IN LONDON 


| The China Association and the Japan Association in 
London are soon to lose the able services of their present 
secretary, Mr, C. E. Mitchell, C.B.E., who is resigning from 
both posts on June 30. He has held the former post during 
the difficult years from just before the conclusion of the 
war and the latter from its revival link with the China 
Association following the restoration of peace in the Far 
East. 

His place is being taken by Mr. H. J. Collar, C.B.E., 
who is well-known in East Asia, having lived and worked 
there for more than 30 years. Until recently, he was Vice 
Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries (China) Ltd. 
and Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries (Japan) 
Ltd. 


During the war he was interned in Shanghai and was 


awarded the C.B.E, in 1946 in recognition of his work, 


as chairman of the British Residents Association, on behalf 
of the British residents of Shanghai in the early stages of 
the war with Japan. Since the war Mr. Collar has worked 
in Shanghai under the Communist regime and latterly in 
Hongkong, from where he has paid several visits to Japan. 
He thus brings to his new task considerable firsthand know- 


ledge of present day conditions in the Far Kast. 


-JAPAN’S EXPORT INDUSTRIES 


A White Paper on Foreign Commerce & Economic Re- 
habilitation issued by the Japanese Foreign Office, draws 
attention to the general shift in Japan’s export industries 
away from light goods and consumer goods into the field 
of capital goods such as machinery, vehicles and _ ships. 

“In exports, the importance of cloth has diminished 
considerably while the relative importance of machinery 
has risen steadily,’ the Paper said. “This trend may be 
expected to become more marked in the future.” 

Principal Japanese machinery export items now are: 


- spinning and weaving machines to Pakistan and _ India; 


rolling stock to Thailand; bicycles to Indonesia and gaso- 
line and diesel engines to India. In addition, Japan’s pro- 
ductive capacity for such goods as tractors, bulldozers, 
trucks, mining equipment, ships, 
vehicles can be readily expanded, reo 

However, it is admitted that this shift is largely de- 


pendent upon the acquisition of basic raw materials at 


competitive prices. 
__ Supplies of coal and iron ore, which formerly came 
from China, now are no longer available in such quantity 


electric machines and 
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or at such cheap prices. Coal now is being imported from 


the United States at several times the prewar cost, but 
this is merely a temporary expedient. Japan is looking 
more and more to the development of hydroelectric power 
to replace diminishing coal resources. Iron ore, which also 
came from China, now is imported chiefly from Southeast 


_ Asia. 


* * * 


HONGKONG GOLD EXCHANGE 


Mr. Tung Chung-wai, proprietor of Dao Heng Bank, 
was elected Chairman of the Hongkong Gold and Silver 
Exchange Society at the Society’s 16th General Meeting 
held at the China Restaurant last week. Mr. Ying Ngan- 
ting, of Pao Tek Hong, was elected Vice-Chairman and 
19 Directors were elected for the next term. The in- 
auguration of the new officers will be held in July. 

Mr. Ma Kam-chan, the outgoing Chairman, in a short 
speech before the election said despite general depression in 
local markets the Society had remained financially steady 
during his term of office. There were comparatively less 
transactions in exchange done outside the Society; and the 
bargainings and the transactions inside the Exchange mar- 
ket were much more orderly than in past years. 

There are 197 members of the Society, most of 
them native banks, dealers in foreign exchange, and money 
changers. The new Directors included Heng Sen Hong, 
Choy Kee Hong, Loy Hing Hong, Fat Chong Hong, Wing 
Lung Bank, Heng Lung Hong, Wing Sheung Lung Hong, 
Man Fat Hong, Kwong On Bank, Chiu Tek Bank, Man Chong 
Hong, Wing Heng Bank, Yu Tek Hong, Tek Fat Hong, 
Ching Fat Hong, Ting Kit Hong, Tai Sang Bank, Chu Kee 
Hong and Heng Seng Bank. | 


* * 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRY IN NEW TERRITORIES OF 
HONGKONG 


Latest addition to the industries of the Colony is the 
production of béan thread. The Hongkong Farming Produce 
and Storage Co., Ltd., has added a factory to an extensive 
New Territories enterprise. Bean thread is the slippery 
semi-transparent noodles-like stuff which helps to make up 
Chinese vegetable dishes. Its Chinese name is chun-see. 
Production of it originated in North China and has been 
carried on from time immemorial. 

The factors for successful manufacture are skilled 
labour, suitable climate and water of P. H. value in 6.3. 
The Hongkong Farming Produce & Storage Co., Ltd., has 
had no difficulty with these. It has engaged a number of 
skilled northerners, people who came to Hongkong after the 
change of the Chinese government. It has also been for- 
tunate in finding water at Castle Peak conforming with the 
required standard. To overcome climate difficulties, cold 


- gtorage has been installed to reproduce conditions approxi- 


mating those of North China. 


Due to the embargo on admission of Chinese products 
to the United States consequent upon the Korean war, over- 


-geas Chinese have been deprived of this popular foodstuff. 


To try to make good the shortage, this Company aims at 
manufacturing bean thread with raw materials grown in 
Thailand or Indochina. It has had to wait for a year for 
official American approval. Meanwhile production has pro- 
ceeded and a considerable stock has accumulated—paral- 
lelled, however, by heavy overhead expenses. . 

The announcement of Hongkong bean thread being 
admitted to the U.S.A. and Hawaii made April 16, 1953, a . 
day of triumph and reward. The first shipment of bean 
thread left Hongkong for Hawaii on April 25. The official 
approval of this new Hongkong product is also a history- 
making event in the agricultural development of the New 
Territories. Not only will it increase trade between the 
Colony and the United States but the manufacture also 
facilitates pig-breeding on a large scale. 

The Hongkong Farming Produce & Storage Co., Ltd., 
was organised by the Hotel Cecil, Ltd., and the Castle Peak 
Ceramic Co. (1940) Ltd.. with Mr. Chan Wai-chuen as 
managing director and Mr. Ng Kwong-chak as farm manager. 
With an investment of half a million dollar this company 
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is divided into four sections:—(1) Floriculture, including 
orchards and various crops, mainly . ginger and bamboo 
shoots; (2) Piggery, covering hog breeding and fattening; 
(3) Bean thread (Chun-see) manufacturing with Siamese 


and Indochina green beans; (4) Sauces and soy production, 
still in experimental stage. 7 


The Company has levelled a large site in obtaining 
clay for making bricks and quarry tiles by the Castle Peak 
Ceramic Co. (1940) Ltd. Bearing in mind the urgency of 
food production to supply the Colony’s expanding popula- 
tion, the Company’s promoters became interested in pig 
breeding on a big scale. However, this industry was found 
to be hardly worth operating alone, because of the cost of 
imported fodder, which makes the selling price of pi 
much higher than those from China. To overcome this 
difficulty the promoters decided to undertake the manufac- 
ture of bean thread, from green beans, offering an immense 
surplus of residue material that can be utilized for feeding 
pigs. 


The Company now owns one of the largest piggeries 
in the New Territories, with 500 pigs. It concentrates on 
foreign pure and cross-breeds, and has Large Yorkshire, 
‘Midwhite, Wesser, Tamworth, Large-black and Berkshire 
pigs. Last year a number of these various breeds were im- 
ported from Australia at the cost of about $1,000 each. 


* . * * 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN HONGKONG 

To accommodate white-collar workers and students, a 
new block of 125 single-room flatlets is to be built at East 
Point. The architects are T. C. Yuen & Co. The building, 
on the corner of Great George Street and the new exten- 
sion to Lockhart Road, will have a total frontage along 
the two streets of 210 feet. It will be nine storeys. high, 
the two top storeys being extended in one corner of the 
building only, each to be made into a self-contained flat 
with three rooms, kitchen, and other facilities. Below, the 
125 single-person flatlets will occupy five floors—each with 
a built-in closet and wash basin. Each floor will have cen- 
tralised. sanitary facilities. Some of the rooms will have 
private verandahs. The first floor will be the “mess hall’, 
and there will also be recreational ‘rooms—a library, com- 
mon-room, billiard room, and so forth—on the same level 
two lifts and two staircases will.serve the building. 

The one-room flats are for men only, who will occupy 
them on a monthly basis. The Sun Hsing Co., Ltd. will 
run the scheme on similar lines to the YMCA, providing 
rooms at a nominal rate and meals at an extra charge. _ 

. The ground floor of the building will feature an arcade, 
where three series of lock-up shops, each owned by different 
enterprises and dealing in different merchandise will provide 
centralised marketing for the whole district. 

The building is near bus and tram stops, and there 
is ample parking space for residents’ cars. It is expected to 
be ready for occupation by next spring. : 
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‘THE ARMY AND THE NEW SOVIET REGIME 


By B. D. Singer (of ‘The Economist, London) 


Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review” 


- Russia’s new rulers seem to be sitting firmly in the 
saddle. They act. in business-like fashion and show no 
sign of internal dissension. They speak in the collective 


-- name of Party and Government, and if any individual names 
- are mentioned, those of Malenkov, Beria and Molotov are 


linked together. There is no organised opposition group 
which could canalise existing discontent and up to now 


all moves of the new regime were bound to gain popular 


support. Yet, behind these moves, one could discern the 
new rulers’ desire to forestall any action by the only or- 
ganised force outside the Party—namely the 6,000 or so 


generals and the mass of officers commanding ‘the Soviet 


army. Having placed a Party man—Marshal Bulganin— 


- at the head of the armed forces, the new regime then 


stopped the “vigilance campaign”, “which had been raging 
for months before Stalin’s death, and thus succeeded in 
pushing the army into. the background. Bonapartism, 
however, remains a potential danger, which may - still 
materialise if the international situation should force the 
Kremlin to apply a new dose of glorification of the army. 


This dualism between the Party and the army did not 
exist from the early days of the revolution. Then the Red 


3 Army was almost a branch of the Party, the revolution in 


arms. True, “bourgeois” experts had to be used, but they 
were closely watched by the political delegates, the politruks. 
Having carried out its task in the Civil War and the war 
against Poland, the army lost some of its importance. By 


1925 the powers of the politruks were restrained, but many 


years were still needed for the army to lose its revolutionary 
character, to become stratified and to regain some of the 
features of Tsarist times. When Stalin struck at the army 
command in 1938 it was still its | evomcenety tradition that 
he feared most. 


The army chiefs saihalaee had ties with and sympathy 
for the old revolutionary heroes exterminated by Stalin, 
and particularly for the exiled chief of the opposition, the 
creator of the Red Army—Leon Trotsky.. Trotsky himself 
refused to use the army in his struggle against Stalin, be- 
cause from his theoretical viewpoint this would have meant 
Bonapartism and therefore counter-revolution. .But the 
generals may not have had such scruples. The brilliant 
young marshal Tukhachevsky, who after a meteoric career 
rose to the command of the Soviet armed forces, had all 
the makings of a Bonaparte. Whether the generals in fact 
plotted against Stalin’s personal rule or whether the: latter 
was simply eliminating the last potential stronghold of 
resistance it is impossible to tell. It is only certain that 
he struck ruthlessly. In addition to Tukhachevsky, the Far 
Eastern commander, Blucher, the organiser of Soviet para- 
troopers, Yakir, and scores of superior commanders were 
shot. Thousands were sent to concentration camps. (Many 
of those who survived were freed at the outbreak of war 
with Germany. The present chief of the Polish army, Mar- 
shal Rokossovsky, was one of them). 


_ Tt looked as if such a massacre of its best brains would 
paralyse the Soviet army and, in fact, it may partly account 
for its poor showing in the Finnish campaign. But the 
revolution had opened the military career to newsmen, 
and masses of new officers were pouring from the military 
schools and academies. Besides, having eliminated the “dan- 
gerous” element, Stalin could afford to foster the cult of 


. the army. It flourished in the pre-war tension and during 
~ the war itself. 


The process started with a strengthening 


tion of the army. 


of discipline, the restoration of Tsarist ranks, of epaulettes 
which had been torn off during the revolution. Medals 
named after Tsarist generals were issued. Separate officers’ . 
messes, Courts of honour and even societies of officers’ wives 
were introduced. Exclusive corps of cadets reappeared, 
and in propaganda for the army, Tsarist war heroes, like 
Kutuzov or Suvorov, were replacing Marx, Engels and even 
Lenin. 


History was repeating itself in curious fashion. Like 
the French revolution, the Russian showed that there was 
military genius among plebeians. Yet, like Napoleon’s 
marshals, the new plebeians—muzhiks’ children—inherited 
some of the pomp and tradition of the ancient regime. War 

ave scope to new men of talent. At its outbreak Stalin 

tried to strengthen the powers of the political commissars. 
But after the first reverses, he changed his mind, withdrew 
even his own parade marshals—the Voroshilovs and 
Budyonnys—and left the field to the new fighting generals. 
These won their laurels in battle and in the prevailing na- 
tionalist mood acquired a dangerous prestige. Zhukov, the 
victor of Berlin, Koniev, the conqueror of Vienna, Rokos- 
sovsky, Malinovsky, Bagramyan—to quote but a few who 
are still alive and active—became national heroes. 


Stalin could not tolerate such competition and imme- 
diately after the war the generals were pushed into the 
background. The stratification of the army persisted, but its 
war-time leaders were withdrawn from the limelight. Party 
men like Beria and Bulganin were given the title of marshal. 


- Security ofgans within the army were strengthened, parti- — 


cularly in occupied territories. The fighting generals were 
dispersed. -The conqueror of Berlin was downgraded to the 
command of the provincial Odessa district. Victory was 
now ascribed to the Party and to its generalissimo of genius. 


The climate of cold war, however, was favourable to 
the soldiers, who progressively returned to the scene. In 
1951, Zhukov reappeared at Molotov’s side as a special 
delegate to Poland. Last year’s All-Union Congress marked 
the complete reinstatement of the soldiers. Sixteen fighting 
generals were elected either as candidates or as full mem- 
bers of the Central Committee. The vigilance campaign 
which followed the Congress was linked with fhe glorifica- 
Indeed, it is significant that in the so- 
called “doctors’ plot” the ‘‘foreign agents’’ were accused 
of attempting to kill not Malenkov, Beria or Molotov but 
Russia’s military leaders. In this instance the army was 
being presented as the mainstay of the country. The whole 
“plot” has now been revealed as a frame-up by a group 
including the vice-minister of security Ryumin. Though 
there is no proof that there was any link between the Ryumin 


clique and the army, in perspective the whole affair looks 


strangely advantageous for the latter. 


At all events, the new rulers in the Kremlin took swift 
action. They did not attack the army directly—nor, pro- 
bably, could they have done so. In fact, having put one 
of themselves—Marshal Bulganin—at the head of the minis- 
try of defence, they appointed the leader of the fighting 
generals—Marslal Zhukov—as his deputy. The supremacy 
of Party and State was asserted in a subtler way. The 
doctors were released, the vigilance campaign dropped. As 
regards the international situation, the emphasis in pro- 
paganda shifted from the “invincible might of the Soviet 
army” to the contradictions and disputes in the enemy. 
camp, to the chances of peace, to “‘constructive suggestions” 


% 
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in Eisenhower’s and Churchill’s speeches. . Presenting them- 
selves to the Soviet public as the champions of freedom, 
prosperity and peace, the new rulers of the Kremlin managed 
to avoid any challenge during the dangerous moments follow- 
ing Stalin’s death, 


In certain respects the chances of a Russian Bonaparte 
appearing are now smaller than they were in Tukhachevsky’s 
time, before the war. Then the mass of the soldiers con- 
sisted of discontented peasants with ripe memories of for- 
cible. collectivisation. Now, although the countryside still 


remains the most likely source of trouble for the regime, | 


memories have faded and discontent is no longer as acute. 
Besides, the new government has done nothing to antagonise 
the peasants. On the contrary, it has promised them a 
more plentiful supply of consumer goods. 


Furthermore, the Party has its own men within the 
army and among its officers. In 1939 there were already 
34,000 Party propagandists in the armed forces and their 
numbers have increased. Marshal Vassilievsky—then minis- 
ter of defence—announced last year that 86 per cent of 
all Soviet officers belonged to the Party. The real ques- 


the stage the chances of a coup are small. 
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tion, however, is for whom they feel more allegiance: the 
Party or their officer corps? Probably the latter, yet their 
allegiance must depend on the general mood of the country. 
When the army is put in its place and the Party dominates 
When the army, 
on the other hand, is boosted as the bulwark of Soviet — 
power the officers get an inflated idea of their mission. 
Army leaders could well be hoisted to supreme power on 
a new wave of vigilance. | 


Thus the new situation in Rouia spells for the world 
both a hope and a warning. On the one side it is in the 
interest of the Malenkov group now in power to relax inter- 
national tension, to consolidate itself through internal re- 
forms and to steal the thunder of would-be liberators. This 
certainly accounts, at least in part, for the Russia “peace 
offensive’. On the other hand, should the present hopes 
of an agreement, or at least a detente be shattered, the 
new men may lack Stalin’s ability to deal successfully with 
the fighting generals. The danger, therefore, is that if 


nothing emerges from the present hopeful mood the next _ 


voice from the Kremlin may yet be that of Marshal Zhukov 
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ON WITH THE PLAN 


: By Lynceus (of The Economist, London) 
\ Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review” 


Economics have inevitably taken second place in the 


discussions of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers which. 


occupied a full week after the Coronation. Prime Ministers 
are not, normally, financial or commercial experts and they 
could only be expected to review this aspect of their affairs 
in the broadest manner. Moreover, the accident of con- 
temporary events pushed essentially political issues to the 
fore—the truce in Korea, the Bermuda meeting, the possi- 


bility of extending this into a high level meeting with the 


Communist powers, the tangled problems of the Middle 
East. Before these dominant problems finance and trade 
had perforce to take a secondary place. 


But the very nature of the events that tended to 
relegate economic issues in the order of priority also 


heightened their importance. This is not such a paradox 
as might at first sight appear. For truce in Korea raises 
afresh the problems of trade with Communist China; the 


possibility of a long term and genuine relaxation in inter- 


national tension may invoke the spectre of falling com- 
modity prices and economic recession; the prospect of a 
further easing in the defence effort may open the door 
to many schemes of Commonwealth development which had 
been crowded out by the more urgent requirements of re- 
armament. These are highly important facets of the great 
political issues the Prime Ministers were discussing during 
the past week and on which, judging by the communique, 


such a heartening measure of unanimity has been forthcoming. 


But though these matters have been discussed, the in- 
terest during the few hours of the Conference devoted ex- 
clusively to economics, were focussed on “The Plan” which 
had emerged from the Commonwealth Economic Conference 
of last December and all ears were eager to hear from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, what changes may 
have been made to the Plan as a result of his conversations 


with the United States and the countries of Western Europe. | 


A clear and definite answer was forthcoming on this 
subject. There is to be no change in the essential substance 
of the Plan which, it will be recalled, envisaged the greatest 
measure of multilateral trade and convertibility of sterling. 
It is true that there can be no such complete converti- 
bility and non-discrimination in international trade unless 
the United States co-operate by providing direct assistance 
and, even more, unless the United States follow the ex- 
ternal economic policy that rightly befits the greatest 
creditor nation in the world. It is also realised that there 
is very little hope of such initiatives being taken by the 
United States in the near future—say until 1955. | 
| But this does not mean that the Plan must be scrapped. 


‘Its basic objectives are not such as can be attained only 


in the setting of “one world”. A distinction must be made 
between global convertibility of currencies and group con- 
vertibility ; between multilateral trade and omnilateral trade. 
To scrap the Plan because the United States will not “play” 
for the moment, would be to allow the ideal to become 
the enemy of the good. That is the theme which Mr, Butler 
hammered well and truly into his colleagues—the theme 
that we should not lessen our efforts to expand trade and 
freedom of international payments to the widest possible 


bounds even if those limits must, unfortunately, fall short 


of the dollar world. 


. . On this score the Conference. did net: eentent itself 
with exhortation, but a great deal to report. about achieve- © 


ments secured and solid ‘projects. in store. -Great Britain 
has made a good start in removing the shackles on trade: with 
Western Europe—and more will*come from that direction 


markets have been re-established in . Britain. 


as Britain’s position with the European Payments’ Union 
continues to improve. Trade is being expanded within the 
sterling area. Some of the restrictions imposed towards the 


end of 1951 in the third and greatest of the post-war balance - 


of payments crises have already been removed. More con- 
cessions will follow. Australia, for example, with the 
second largest wool cheque in its history, should be able to 
remove more of its import restrictions in the fairly near future. 
Where international payments impinge on the sphere 
of trade equally impressive achievements and hopes can be 
conjured up. More and more commodities have been switch- 
ed from State to private trading. The pound sterling is 
being more widely used in international trade. When copper 
is again freely traded on the London Metal Exchange next 
August, a British trader will be able to buy this commodity 
in any part of the world, and pay for it in any currency and, 
conversely, will be able to sell it in any other part of the 
world and in terms of any other currency. The sterling 
with which such operations will be started will be truly con- 
vertible. That is already true of rubber, other non-ferrous 
metals, tea and many other commodities for which free 
It will before 
long be true of an even wider range of commodities. 
That is a constructive functional way of making sterling 
more and more convertible. It was confidently indicated at 
the Conference that this way will be steadfastly pursued. 
The main danger to this sectional extension of con- 
vertibility and freeing of trade is that the area of multi- 
lateral trade and transferable currencies it will create out- 
side the dollar world will become a soft currency area of 
high prices and costs which will never be able to compete | 
on open terms against the United States. That has not 
happened so far. British and West European industry, nee 
that they can promise and adhere to early: delivery | 
are showing their competitive mettle in all world ‘maria 
where they have to face American bids—even in the United 
States themselves. _ | 
The main safeguard against this “piihaieall of the 
sterling group lies in the domestic credit discipline. which. 
most countries of the Commonwealth have forced on to 
themselves for more than a year. On that score the Minis- 


' ters assembled in London promised to persist in their good 


work. Mr. Butler was able to show his colleagues that in 
Britain the price mechanism is being allowed to work— 
that sugar, timber, pulp and paper are now bought, not from 
soft currency sources and regardless of price, but from the 
cheapest sources, even if payment has to be made in dollars. 
That is one of the ways to keep economies tough and com- 
petitive. 

The rallying cry that ‘emerged from the economic dis- 
cussions at the Conference was “let the Plan proceed”. Eyes 
are being kept open for defensive measures that may have 
to be taken if economic recession occurs in the United 
States; but there is no need to anticipate trouble that may 
never occur. Convertibility.into dollars may have to wait 
until such time as the United States are able to decide 
whither to steer their foreign economic policy. But that 
adjustment to the time table is no disaster ;, it may be a 
positive blessing as long as the economic tide runs in our 
favour and .allows us to strengthen the gold and dollar 
reserve. Every week that passes in the present contrasting 
setting of strengthening reserves and indecision of United 
States policy increases world confidence in sterling and 
reinforces the claims of to be the Anancial 
cernitre in the world.: 


~ 
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CHINA’S TAXES. 


FAR EASTERN 


_ Economic Review 


By A. S. Chang and T. K. Ho | 


1. Historical Background 


Between Aug. 1927 and June 1930, Chinese Com- 
munists established 15 bases of operation scattered over 
different rural districts throughout the country. On_ the 
eve of V-J day, there were 19 “liberated” areas lying among 
19 provinces from Inner Mongolia in the north to Hainan 
‘Island in“the south. Under such dispersed conditions, Chin- 
ese Communists adopted financial and economic measures 
of a regional autonomous character, intended to make each 
region or area self-sufficient. For different areas there 
were different taxes and currencies which were suited to 
local conditions. 
tion was ever attempted. 


Since there were no big cities in the “liberated” areas, 
the only important tax was agricultural tax with different 
names and rates in different areas. About 80-90 per cent 
of military and administrative expenditures in “liberated” 
areas were borne by peasants. In his “Outline of New 
Public Finance’, Chien Chia-chu, Deputy Director of the 
Private Enterprise Administration, said: ‘The revenue from 
agricultural tax in ‘old liberated’ areas furnished more than 
80 per cent of military and administrative expenditures.” 
This refers only to taxes on agricultural produce, but other 
taxes such as special trade taxes, etc. paid by peasants and 
other financial obligations allocated to them were = in- 
cluded. | 


; The Cities’ Role in Communist Finances 


In 1949 when Chinese Communists gradually occupied 
all big cities, following their successive military victories, 
they inherited all Nationalist taxes and collected them in 
these cities for the first time in their history. They took 
over not only all revenue offices but also all revenue per- 
- sonnel, including tax collectors. Thus Communist military 

and administrative expenditures began to be shared by the 
cities as well as by rural communities. On June 15, 1950. 
Po Yi-po, Minister of Finance, declared: 
tax revenue derived from the cities has been raised to a 


par with the value of saad grain collection in the country- 
side. 


During the three years of 1951-1953, tax on indus 
and trade collected in the cities has far ‘exceeded. agricul- 
tural tax levied upon the peasants. 
State budget for 1953, Po Yi-po described the relates 
positions of these two taxes as follows :— 


Year Agricultural Tax . Tax on Industry and Trade 

113.58 195.72 

134.32 “292.75 


On the basis of the percentages and absolute figures 
given in Po Yi-po’ s report, the proportion of each tax to 
the total revenue in each of the four years may he estimated 
as follows: 


Year Tax Taxon Industry and Trade 
15.27 41.83 
13.52 (37.31 


Incidentally it may be pointed out that while agricul- 


tural tax seems to be decreasing, it is actually increasing. 


Tke only point is that it is increasing. not. as fast as tax 


, on industry and trade. 


No unified system of currency and taxa- 


‘into the following 14 categories: 


“The Amount of 


urban land and buildings were consolidated into one. 


In his report on the - 


Besides, the peasants also share — 
the burden of tax on industry and trade. As Po Yi-+-po. 
himself has pointed out, “taxes paid by private industrial 
and commercial. concerns, with the exception of income 
tax, are actually borne by the consumers, _— the 
workers and peasants.” . | 


3. Communist Classification of ea 


To meet the increasing military and administrative : 
expenditures, Chinese Communists, in 1949, not only took 


over and maintained the whole Nationalist system of taxa- 


tion, but also increased the rate and items of each tax 
in different localities. In addition, a campaign for “sup- 
porting the front’’ was launched. These chaotic- financial 
conditions seriously affected the revenue of the Central 
People’s Government. Therefore the Central People’s 
Government, on Jan. 27, 1950, published the “Basic Regula- 
tions Governing National Tax Administration’, in which 


it was clearly stated that. ‘‘the tax administration and the 


kinds, items. and rates of taxes, now. existing in various 
areas of fhe country, are extremely dissimilar and should | 
speedily be readjusted, and such readjustments should be 
gradually carried out within a short period of time in order. 


to achieve national unity in taxation.” 


According to the Basic Regulations, taxes were classified 

(1) excise (literally 
“commodity: tax’, once called “consolidated tax” during 
the Kuomintang regime), (2) tax on industry and trade 
(including the business tax and income tax of shop-keepers, 
travelling traders and stall-keepers), (3) salt tax, (4) 
customs, (5) income tax on salaries and wages, (6) income 
tax on interest derived from bank deposits, (7) stamp tax, 
(8) inheritance tax, (9) special trade tax on cereals, cotton 


and cattle, (10) tax on butchery, (11) tax on urban land, 
(12). tax on urban buildings, 


(13) Special 
tax, and (14) tax on licence. 

The collection of income tax on salaries ina: wages and 
inheritance tax was postponed and the separate taxes on 
Thus 
the 14 categories were reduced to 11. 


tax (also called “public grain’’) was added, there were 
altogether 12 categories. | 


4. Recent tax rend justmente 


On Jan. 1, 1953, the Central People’s ‘Revenant 
made sweeping ‘tax readjustments, the important features 
of which may .be described as follows: 


(1) Creation of a new tax—trade tax. is tax, 
literally called “tax on commodity circulation”, is ‘copied 
from Soviet Russia. In its announcement of the tax. re- 
adjustments, the Communist Government said: “After ex- 
perience in tax collection has been obtained, taxable items 
must be expanded.” Now the items listed under trade tax 
are mainly manufactured goods in comparatively large ‘quan- — 
tities that were previously under excise, such as flour and | 
cotton yarn. But trade tax also includes those items which | 
previously paid no excise, such as: cement and fertilizers. 


The special trade tax on cotton is likewise changed into 
trade tax. 


(2) Increase of tax rates: The rate on flour was 
only 3 per cent. under excise, but it is now 10 per cent. 
under trade tax. The rate on cotton yarn was 12 per cent. 
under excise, but it is now 22 per cent. under trade tax. 
The rates on certain necessities under excise such as tea, 


But if agricultural 
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> 
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sugar, soap, etc., are all increased. For example, the rate 
on tea is increased from 5 to 25 per cent. 


(3) Incorporation of all surtaxes into tax proper: In 
Communist China all local undertakings such as primary 
schools, hospitals, and social relief, mainly depended upon 
surtaxes for their finances. In March 1951 Communist 
authorities prescribed the items and rates of all surtaxes 
in a unified manner. 


the present readjustments, all surtaxes are incorporated into 
tax proper and the rates are generally increased. It was 
announced that local governments should rely entirely on 
grants-in-aid given by governments of higher levels. 


(4) Changes in taxable items. The former special 
tax on cereals is changed into excise on cereals, the tax on 
dinners, cold drinks, hotels and dancing halls, which formerly 
belonged to special consumption tax, is now classified as 
business tax, and special consumption tax now includes only 
one item, cultural amusement tax (i.e., tax on theatre 
tickets). | 


(5) Combined collection of several taxes. The col- 
lection of stamp tax is generally combined with that of 
other taxes, thus simplifying the procedure. 


| Following the above readjustments, Communist taxes 
are of 16 categories: (1) agricultural tax, (2) excise 
(the collection of stamp tax, business tax and business 
surtax, all of which a business man formerly had to pay 
for the commodity in question, is now combined with that 
of excise), (3) business tax (the collection of stamp tax 
and business surtax is now combined with that of business 
tax), (4) tax on temporary commerce (the collection of 
surtax on temporary commerce and stamp tax is now com- 
bined with that of tax on temporary commerce), (5) business 
tax on stall-keepers (the collection of their income tax 


is combined with that of their business tax), (6) income 


tax (surtax on income is incorporated into income tax), 
(7) trade tax, (8) salt tax, (9) customs, (10) income tax 
on interest (this tax is now collected on interest derived 
from all sources, so it is much broader in scope than the 
former income tax on interest derived from bank deposits), 
(11) stamp tax, (12) special trade tax on cattle, (138) 


tax on butchery (the collection of stamp tax, business tax 


and business surtax on kutchery is now combined with that 
of tax on butchery), (14) tax on urban land and buildings 
(surtax on urban land and buildings is now incorporated into 
this tax), (15) cultural amusement tax, and (16) tax on 
licence. 


The people’s burden, however, is not limited to the 
above 16 categories of taxes, for there are not a few alloca- 
tions of financial obligations, some of which have been 
approved by the Central People’s Government. For in- 
stance, in the items of the Communist budget, it was pro- 
vided that “general relief funds (e.g., famine relief), social 
relief funds (e.g., orphanage expenses), compensation to 
families of militiamen killed or wounded in war or in bandit 
suppression, production grants-in-aid to retired cadres due 
to old age or disability, and re-settlement expenses should 
all be met by local subscriptions and relief funds already 


set up. Financial assistance to families of soldiers killed © 


in war should be given through mutual aid of the masses.” 


Many forced contributions under the name of various 
surtaxes have been collected by local authorities even with- 
out the Knowledge of provincial and county governments. 
At the Kwangtung Provincial People’s Representative Con- 
ference, Yeh Chien-yin, Chairman of the Kwangtung Pro- 
vincial Government, pointed out in Dec. 1951: “The dis- 


In 1952 they abolished agricultural 
surtax by increasing the rate of agricultural tax. Under ~ 
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trict and hsiang governments in various places in Kwang- 
tung Province have taken the liberty of imposing an agri- 
‘cultural surtax and prescribing taxable items. This practice 
is extremely serious. According to preliminary investiga- 
tions, the number of various subscriptions and taxes col- 
lected through administrative control, market control, 
wharves, ferries, water conservancy, etc., have reached as 
many as 225.” As to the amount of these unofficial taxes, | 
Yeh Chien-yin said .in the same speech: “In the Swatow 
Special District, local finance is met by surtaxes imposed 
at will by schools, peasant associations, and militiamen, 
thus creating exorbitant taxes. The amount of such sur- 
taxes is almost as great as 100 per cent. of agricultufal 
tax and in some cases it is as high as 300 per cent.” 


Such is the case in Kwangtung Province. In other 
provinces, presumably conditions would not be much dif- 
ferent. Therefore, as far as financial burden is concerned, 
the people on the mainland to-day are far from “liberated”. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN MAY 1953 


The total of im- 
ported and exported during May, 1953 


was $582.2 million, a decrease of. 


$50.5 million (8.0%) compared with 
the previous month’s total of $632.7 
million. For the five months period 
January to May 1953, however, total 


trade, valued at $3,079.0 million im- 


proved by $396.6 million (14.8%) 
over the corresponding period of 1952, 
according to figures issued by the HK 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry. 


Imports during ‘May totalled $314.9 
million, a fall of $47.2 million (13.0%) 
from the total for April. For the five 
months January to May, 1953 the total 
was $1,765.6 million, an increase of 
$179.0 million (11. 3%) over the figure 
of $1,586.6 million for the same period 
of the preceding year. Noteworthy in- 
creases in imports from various coun- 
tries during the first five months of 
this year, as compared with January 
to May, 1952 were recorded for Den- 


mark (plus 138%), Formosa (plus... 


129%), France (plus 127%), Ceylon 
(plus 109%), South Korea (plus 
100%), Western Germany (plus 
84%), Burma (plus 76%), Netherlands 
(plus 45%), China, excluding Formosa 
(plus 37%), Malaya (plus 36%), and 
Thailand (plus 34%) while reduced 
values were shown by Norway (—67%), 
Egypt (—56%), Pakistan (—37%), 
Canada (—35%), Sweden (—32%), 
Japan (—31%), and India (—25%). 


Exports during May 1953 at $267.3 
million were down by $3.3 million 
(1.2%) compared with the previous 


month, and for the period January to — 


May, 1953 were $1,313.4 million, re- 
presenting an increase of $217.6 mil- 
lion (19.9%) over the figure of $1,095.8 
million for the same period — of the 


previous year. Noteworthy increases © 


in exports for the first five months of 


1953 as compared with the correspond- — 


ing period of 1952 were:— Italy (plus 
683%), Ceylon (plus 201%), Japan 
~ (plus 197%). Belgium (plus 197%), 
China, excluding Formosa (plus 179%), 
India (plus 166%), South Korea (plus 
69%), North Borneo (plus 56%), 
Philippines (plus 53%), Sweden (plus 
51%), Australia (plus 45%), Canada 
(plus 41%), Indonesia (plus 35%), 
and Indochina (plus 25%) while con- 
siderably reduced values for exports 
were recorded for Pakistan (—81%), 


Egypt (—67%), U.S.A. (—64%), 
Switzerland (—56%), Formosa 
(—50). Thailand (—47%), Burma 


(—39%), Denmark (—36%), Western 
Germany (—32%), New Zealand 
(—31%) and Norway (—29%). 


Trade Controls—The number of im- 


port and export licences issued was as 
follows :— 


Monthly 

Averages 

May 1958 April1953 for 1962 
Import 8,967 8,235 6,890 
Export 14,913 13,948 13,168 


Eesential Supplies and 40 cancellations. Certificates on 
number of applications declined a little the U.K. still lead the field, those on 
to 1, 577. There were 253 rejections the U.S.A. picked up a little lost 


HK IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, MAY 1953 
~ Cumulative Totals for Year & Comparative Totals 


for Corresponding Period of 1952 


May January/May January/May 
1953 1953 1952 
Merchandise $ $ 
‘United Kingdom ........ 41,304,224 219,025,078 207,418,140 
2,549,064 - 22,227,454 20,087,442 
Canada 3,997,066 27,772,465 42,596,848 
Ceylon 266,499 1,653,245 789,389 
India 5,456,986 22,183,745 29,483,822 
Malaya 17,572,825 80,751,287 59,570,339 
New Zealand 44,693 778,680 697,254 
North Borneo 2,039,558 13,555,987 12,551,554 
Pakistes 7,265,184 41,182,880 65,590,723 
South Africa .............. 1,099,171 
West Africa (Br.) .... — — 
‘Bast Africa 365,898 8,221,140) 13,029,513 
Central Africa (Br.) 2, 571,386) 
British West Indies _... 8,841 11,961) | 
British Oceania .......... 94,885) 15,061,487 
Br. Come, Other ...... 3,524,417 10,119,785) 
544,44 
18,364,191 85,535,865 107,794,056 
Central America ...... 29,160 255,837 104,488 
Argentina — 189,760) 
Brazil: —- 5,335,679 
21,818,907) 
777,934 19,856,731 11,250,595 
China (ex. Formosa) 69,410,469 409,251,241 298,583,385 
Formosa (Taiwan) . 22,338,376 45,544,451 19,912,823 
25,767,303 138,653,028 199,770,832 
Korea North . 
2,028,623 5,339,480 2,667,355 
6,524,534 30,759,243 30,784,286 
Philippines 1,265,677 4,650,403 5,620,627 
Thailand ... 19,385,467 128,826,943 95,910,137 
Middle & oul East 313,148 1,662,225) 
Cent, Asian Countries 81,968 1, 847 47) 7,626,298 
United States Oceania 208,500 1,06 
Oceania, n.e.s. 31,990 36,615) 
Belgium 2,382,732 25,898,910 32,399, 2 
Denmark 1,724,957 7,988,781 3,341,383 
France 4,080,612 35,581,417 15,657,678 
Germany (Western) 21,677,504 118,747,741 64,403,864 
Italy 4,443,894 50,799,008 45,744,516 
Netherlands 7,045,051 59,769,958 
Norway 1,113,707 3,762,488 11,384, 
Sweden 2.389,917 11,405,431 16,771,885 
Switzerland 8,963,376 48,111,297 47,168,457 
U.S.S.R, 2.133 75,900. 
Austria .. 1,069, ) 427 5,282,024) | 
Finland | 62, 204 "437 163) 
Turkey 5,696) 14,412,968 
Eastern Europe ........ 1,057,510 9,523 055) 
Europe, Other 543,255 4 277 043) 
Total Merchandise ... 314,916,019 1,765,628,198 1,586,662,512 
Total Gold & Specie .. ,402 174,052 5.445, 010 
Grand Total .. $14,991,421 1,766,402,250 1,592,107,522 


— 


| 
| 
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ground, while those on Japan - fell 


away slightly. 
Seizures—There 


were 26 major 


to smuggle were frustrated by mobile. 


patrols. 
A particularly large seizure of 


seizures of specified articles on toilet preparations was made in private 
wharves, ferries, cargo junks, and premises. The defendant was- fined 
sampans. In addition several attempts $1,750 and ordered to pay duty amount- 
HK EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, MAY 1953 
+Cumulative Totals for Year & Comparative Totals 
for Corresponding Period of 1952 
May January/May January/May 
1953 1953 1952 

Merchandise | $ $ $ 

United Kingdom ........ 10,029,257 51,492,763 41,883,399 
2,523,374 11,572,687 7,993,183 
Canada 1,742,929 10,636,872 7,568,050 

Ceylon . : 925,684 7,005,647 2,328,643 
India 1,631,131 8,509,372 3,200,445 

Malaya een 29,188,920 158,878,229 198,013,402 

New Zealand : 223,933 1,402,059 2,043,478 

North Borneo 2,080,624 11,407,354 7,303,119 
Pakistan RAN 1,391,626 6,810,588 36,005,425 

South Africa .............. 626,242 3,171,153) 

West Africa (Br.) .... 2,024,504 7,718,787) 12.097.518 
‘East Africa (Br.) ...... 1,515,253 5,664,590) 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 964,134 4,833,530) 

British West Indies .... 1,344,846 4,840,681) 

British Oceania .......... 325,303 1,741,193) 10,982,232 

Br. Comm., Other ...... 1,847,140 8,218,500) | 

Afr, Countries, Other 4,165,295 22,385,514 9,538,576 

U.S.A. . 4,962,150 28,841,978 81,011,520 

Central America ........ 1,060,046 4,991,414 4,354,305 

S. Amer. Countries, 5,228,672 

Other 703,683 3,424,654) 

Burma ra 2,345,279 15,472,178 25,222,121 

China (ex. Formosa 38,728,995 339,506,217 121,738,578 
Formosa (Taiwan) .... 7,783,911 44,487,459 88,243,082 

Indochina . | 3,036,319 17,877,452 14,271,506 

Indonesia ..../ 64,393,677 182,852,974 135,112,698 
30,196,309 117,351,533 39,499,869 
Korea, North — 

Korea, South 6,786,290 17,834,114 10,557,449 
Macao 454 43,228,962 36,211,377 
Philippines ...............-.. 5,634,993 23,967,261 15,681,479 

Middle & Near East 1,447,808 6,077,671) | 

Cent, Asian Countries 127,700 162,172) 8 103.675 
United States Oceania 843,472 8,142,958) 
Oceania, n.e.s. 463,923 1,317,952) 

Belgium 184,137 5,997,290 2,021,726 

Denmark 224,275 2,355,837 3,660,260 
France ire 1,436,093 9,024,335 7,373,155 
Germany (Western) 788,301 . 9,050,726 13,352,192 
Netherlands 2,610,206 17,608,992 14,298,068 
Norway .. 348,170 1,965,394 2,751,409 
Sweden . 520,516 1,976,517 1,807,434 
Switzerland ......... 76,402 415,778 952,789 
U.S.S.R, — — 
Austria ........ 686) 

Finland ........ 8,183) 

Turkey .. es 24,893 55,964) 802,467 
Eastern Europe .......- 
Europe, Other 36,355 265,160) 

Total Merchandise .... 267,243,617 1,313,419,454 1,095,766,365 

Total Gold & Specie ..- 1,082,028 3,247,100 8,917,807 

268,325,645 1,316,666,554 1,104,684,172 \ 


Grand Total ............ 


831 


ing. to $2,865.33 before obtaining the 
return of his goods. There was a drop 
in the numbers of dutiable cigarettes, 
tobacco, and liquors seized and fewer 
illicit stills were located. Two small 
seizures of dangerous drugs, one in 
Kowloon and one in the New Terri- 
tories, were also made. 


Revenue—Revenue for the month 
totalled $6,105,003.49 and showed a 
modest increase of about $250,000 
over the previous month. All items 
maintained the estimated returns for 
the first two months of the financial 
year with the exception of table waters. 


Duty from this source, however, was 


twice as great as in the previous month 
because of the warmer weather. 


British Industries Fair, 1953—-En- 
quiries at the Hongkong stall for 
locally-manufactured articles totalled 
560 and the details were distributed to 
194 concerns who supported the Hong- 
kong British Industries Fair Directory. 


| Statistics—The total number of im- | 
port and export declarations received 
during the month was 51,559. 


Business Registration—In spite of 
intensive work, great difficulty is 
being experienced in dealing with the 
outstanding 18,000 applications. These 
generally relate to small businesses and 
involve location and inspection of the 
premises. Many of the applicants are 
illiterate and keep no accounts or 
books of record. Several have moved 
or disappeared. In a number of cases 
it has been found necessary to agree 
to accept payment of the tees by in- 
stalments. Consequently during the 
month only 1,114 _ certificates were 
issued and revenue of $244,373 col- 
lected. 


The position on May 31, 1953 was 
as follows: applications § registered 
52,338, certificates issued 29,066, de- 
mand bey issued 34,798 and revenue 
collected $6,538,637. 


Supplies of Rice, Sugar, Meat, Coal 
& Wood—Supplies of rice, sugar and 


frozen meat continued to be procured 


on Government Account. Imports dur- 
ing the month of Government and 
Commercial rice from Bangkok and 
Saigon totalled 35,154 tons. The de- 
valuation of the piastre had an upset- 


ting influence on rice exports. 


Present stocks of rice are above 
average. The second phase of the pro- 
cedure for extending rice rationing to 
all identity-card holders went through 
smoothly; over 280,000 application 
forms for cards were distributed. The | 
new cards are now being prepared. 


Stocks of coal are adequate and 
ample supplies are available for local 
use and  bunkering. Fresh _ supplies 
are expected to arrive in June and 
July. The price of coal was reduced 
by $5.00 a ton during the month. 


Commercial imports of firewood from 
all sources during May amounted to 
13,6380 tons. Imports from Wuchow 
totalled 4,897 tons which is double that 
of last month. 
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Hongkong Manufactured Goods 


Exported during May 1953 


During May exports of commodities including minerals 
manufactured or produced in Hongkong, recorded separately 
in the Trade Classification List, amounted to a declared 
value of $71,739,365 accounting for 26.8% of the Colony’s 
total exports as against 24.7% for the previous month. 
By far the largest item was cotton fabrics which amounted 
to $26.7 million of which Indonesia took $24.2 million. 
Other items in order of value were cotton yarns $9.0 million; 
cotton singlets $8.7 million; shirts $4.5 million; enamelled 
household utensils $3.8 million; footwear $3.7 million; elec- 
tric torches $3.6 million; torch batteries $2.6 million; pre- 
served fruits $1.5 million; towels, not embroidered $1.3 
million; vacuum flasks, complete $0.7 million; prepared 
paints, enamels and mastics $0.7 million; embroidered outer- 
wear $0.6 million; plastic articles $0.5 million; and iron 
ore $0.5 million. 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference—The 
total was the highest ever issued by the HK Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry. Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference issued totalled 4,044 and 2,630 respectively and 
with 368 Forms 120A (Malaya), 261 Comprehensive Certi- 
ficates of Origin and 52 Tourist Certificates represent a 
grand total of 7,355, an increase of 425 over the previous 
month. The total value of products, however, at 
HK$20,523,522 was a decrease of $1,133,185 over the pre- 
vious month. 


Fees for Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference 
Certificates totalled $20,480 and $13,150 respectively and 
constituted a record. Together with fees for Forms 120A 
(Malaya) ($1,840) and Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 
($6,525) the total amount collected was $41,995. 


World s Thinnest 
Smartest 
waterproof watch 


Sole Agents: 
SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. 


fh 


aw 


Certification of Goods for U.S.A.—Applications for five 
Comprehensive Certificates of Origin were refused because 
of insufficient documentation. Of the 261 Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin issued, hardwood furniture, ivory and — 
plums were the chief commodities. Of the 52 Tourist Cer- 


tificates, silk made-up garments, furniture and ivory were 
the main purchases. | 


Further discussions were held with Mr. George F. 
Hazard, Special Assistant to the Director, Foreign Assets 
Control of the U.S. Treasury, and a revised list of approved 
shops and factories for tourist purposes was circulated to 
trade associations and airline and shipping agencies. 


Factory Inspections—aA total of 442 factory inspections 
were carried out during the month of which 57 were for 
ordinary Certificates of Origin; the balance being in respect 
of spot and routine checks on account of exports to the 


U.S.A. Fees collected for inspections. amounted to $2,290. 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


As in Trade Returns for May 1953, with Cumulative Totals 
for the year 


May 1953 Jan./May 1953 

| $ $ 
United Kingdom 2,480,041 13,546,443 
Australia 442,327  +2,089,186 
Canada 354,510 2,044,544 
Ceylon 586,110 2,227,374 
India... 4,237,110 
: 5,110,658 30,393,176 
North Borneo je 324,671 1,649,518 
1,340,456 5,967,958 
West Africa (Br.) 1,512,307 5,484,045 
East Africa (Br.) .. 1,090,533 4,141,717 
Central Africa (Br.) ........ 716,119 3,470,273 
British West Indies 741,782 2,610,621 
British Oceania _.... 194,801 1,011,028 
Br. Common., Other .......... 1,137,770 4,530,979 
Africa, Other 754,431 3,095,006 
Central America 681,416 2,553,762 
South America, Other ........ 378,466 1,429,545 
767,439 7,072,635 
China (ex. Formosa) ........ 48,901 127,721 
Formosa (Taiwan) 259,077 2,497,790 
Indochina ame 139,439 2,175,254 
Indonesia 39,226,745 113,933,417 
Japan sa 683,005 2,981,676 
Korea, South . 791,495 3,773,417 
Macao sie 404,859 1,598,482 
Philippines 6,965,599 
Middle & Near Eas 376,704 1,227,629 
Central Asia ...... ‘ 2,109 7,424 
United States Oceania ........ 222,939 ¢ 813,828 
Oceania, n.e.s. _. 144,798 670,976 
Belgium ‘ 60,411 896,122 
France 8,655 100,696 
Germany (Western) .......... 15,227 50,976 
y ‘ 30,747 86,145 
Netherlands _...... 13,495 167,356 
Norway 25,427 161,134 
Sweden ie 246,728 592,183 
Switzerland 21,708 96,926 
Turkey 21,193 21,193 
Europe, Other .... — 38,207 

Total 71,739,365 


265,777,862 
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HONGKONG PRISONS 


From Annual Report for 1951-2 


The average daily population of the 
prisons for males has exceeded _  ac- 
commodation by 61%; the fundamental 
problem therefore remains the same, 
that is, to raise the morale and physical 
standards of the prisoners in the over- 
crowded prisons. | 


It can be said that some success is 
being achieved with long-term prisoners 
(under the present classification, those 
sentenced to one year and over). The 
short sentence prisoners comprise a 
heterogeneous mass of humanity, many 
of them the veriest human derelicts 
who in England would be in hospitals 
or casual wards rather than in prison. 

The policy of providing industrial 
work for long-term prisoners and 
manual labour for short-term prisoners 
has been fully carried out in Stanley 
Prison. In other prisons work usually 
of a useful nature has been found 
for all prisoners. The cell blocks 
during working hours are deserted, 
and no prisoner, even if unfit for 


labour, remains locked up. 


Stanley Prison has a fine range of 
in surroundings of 
great natural beauty. The prison has 
‘single cellular accommodation for 1,578 
prisoners exclusive of the Hospital and 
Punishment Block. 


The prison has maximum security, 
and is well adapted as a prison in which 
long-term offenders can be trained to 
become useful citizens. It is quite un- 
suited to the reception of other classes 
of offenders, and the number of short- 
term prisoners committed to Stanley 
isa severe strain on the resources of 
The daily average popula- 
tion for the year was 2,739.85. 

The Training Centre for 
Prisoners, which until the passing of 


the Training Centres Ordinance into 


law remains part of Stanley Prison, 
consists. of stone-built, 
roofed huts (formerly store-houses) 
outside the boundary fence of the 
Prison area, together with a small 
building which provides laundry and 
sanitary facilities. 
sleeping accommodation has been ar- 
ranged for 70 young prisoners, 


Victoria Prison, situated in the City 
of Victoria, is a relic of Victwrian 
prison design. It is a maximum- 
security prison and has single cell ac- 
commodation for 252 prisoners. There 
is further accommodation for 164 pri- 
soners in association. The daily aver- 
age population was 480. 


The Female Prison at Lai Chi Kok . 


is situated on the outskirts of Kowloon 
in pleasant surroundings which are 
rapidly becoming a built up area of 
factories. The prison has maximum 
security and has accommodation for 
250 prisoners in large dormitories and 


24 single cells. The daily average 
population was 110. 
Stanley Reformatory School at 


Maryknoll is well situated and is one 


of the most beautiful and healthy 


Young 


wooden-. 


With . difficulty 


places in the ‘Colony. The 


school 
consists of stone buildings 


(formerly 


storehouses) which provide dormitories, 


schoolroom, workshops, dining hall 
and* kitchen for 75 boys. The daily 
average population was 102.07. 

The estimated population of the 
Colony in May 1951 was 2,019,226, 


in December, 1951, it was 1,984,518, 


and on 8lst March 1952 it was 1,966,- 
840. The average population for the 
period under report was approximately 
1,990,000, and based on this it appears 


that 935.8 persons per 100,000 of the - 


population were sentenced to imprison- 


ment, an increase on the previous year 


which showed that 876.7 persons per 


100,000 were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, 


Recidivism—In view of the fact that 


some 96% of prisoners are not HK 
born, it is not possible to give a true 


picture of recidivism. Records show 


the following (1951-52): No record 
or previous conviction 11,244; one pre- 
vious conviction 3,166; two previous 
convictions 1,879; three or more pre- 
vious convictions 2,334. 

Industries and Labour—The growth 
of prison industries has been very 
rapid over the last few years, and the 
tendency has been to take on more 
and more orders. The primary aim is 
to teach a prisoner to produce an 
article of good quality. 

The manufacturing 
mostly concentrated at Stanley Pri- 
son. They comprise tailoring, carpen- 
try and cabinet-making, shoe-making, 
basket and broom making, mat making, 
net making, cloth weaving, mail bag 
making and painting. Victoria Prison 
does the tinsmithing, 

The daily average of prisoners em- 
ployed in industries was 1,350 and 
the total value of work done amounted 
to $1,346,139. 

Financial—Expenditure for the year 


industries are 


1951-52 (HK$1 = 1s. 3d), $4,551, 
697.33. 

Revenue from Prison Industries, 
$386,261.11. 2 


The gross cost _of maintaining a 
prisoner per annum, $1,048.47. 

The average cost of feeding a pri- 
soner per annum (including hospital 
& special diets), $438.03 — $1.20 per 


day... 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For May & January-May 1953 


Factory Registrations—Factories and 


workshops applying for registration 
during May to the HK Dept. of Labour 
totalled 38 (HK 12, Kowloon & New 
Territories 26); registration certificates 
cancelled amounted to 9 (HK 2, K & 
NT 7); application refused was 1 (HK 


1); illegal factories found & closed 


down were 9 (2 & 7); and registration 
certificates issued totalled 21 (4 &‘17). 
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For the first five months of the year 
the figures were: applications received 
155 (HK 48, K & NT 107); registra- 
tion certificates cancelled 50 (13 & 
37); applications refused 13 (10 & 38); 
illegal factories found & closed down 
40 (13 & 27); registration certificates 
issued 114 (35 & 79)., 

Factories & workshops registered as _ 
at May 3ist totalled 1568 (HK 504, 
K & NT 1066); applications under con- 


sideration amounted to 375 (115 & 
260). 


The following list shows the prin-  ~ 


cipal factories registered in May, with 
details of their employees: 


M. F. Total 
54 40 94 
2 Weaving (Cotton) . 20 58 78 
2 Garments & Shirts 18 46 64 
61 — 61 
2 Rubber Wares . 2 10 42 
1 Weaving (Silk) 10 30 40 
1 Tapes & Labels .. 27 12 39 
1 Plastic Wares .... 6 10 16 
2 Cold Storage .... 10 — 10 
5 4 9 
— 5 
‘1 Construction Works 4 — 4 


During May, 9 factories closed down; 
1 each mirror, torch glass, engineering, 
rice mill, electric bulb, acid works, 
China products, distillery, miscel- 
laneous. 

For the first quarter of the year, 
2,131. factories & workshops were re- 
gistered with the Dept. of Labour, em-— 
ploying a total of 100,902 workers: 


No. of 
Facto- No. of 
ries & Workers Male Female Total 
Work- 
shops 
1,180 1—19 10,395 2,755 13,150 
524 20—50 9,669 6,051 15,720. 
195 51—100 7,469 6,324 13,793 
104 101—200 7,701 6,511 14,212 
36 -201—300 4,760 4,151 8,911 
14 301—400 y by 2,013 4,730 
11 401—500 3,378 1,602 4,980 
13 501—1000 5,894 3,458 9,352 
6 1001—2000 5,933 2,637 8,5/0 
2 Over 2000 7,356 128 7,484 
46 Ceased work 
2,131 65,272 35,630 100,962 


Industrial Accidents—Industrial & 
occupational accidents reported in May 
numbered 52 cases involving 52 per- 
sons, with 2 fatalities; 1 fatality was 
from burns incurred when petrol 
caught fire while being poured from a 
4-gallon can into a bowl, 1 fatality was 
from injuries caused by flying stone 
fragments from a boulder which fell 
from a height and burst on reaching 
ground level. Of the injuries, 37 (1 
fatal) were in registered factories or 
workshops. Causes of the injuries 
were: machinery 6 (all in registered 
factories); transport 5 (in reg. fact.) ; 
explosions or fire 2 (1 fatal); poison- 
ous, hot or corrosive substances 2 (both 
in reg. fact.); electricity 1; fall of 
persons 13 (6 in reg. fact.); falling 
objects 6 (4 in reg. fact.); fall of 
ground 1; handling without machinery 
4 (all in reg. fact.) ; hand tools 2 (both 
in reg. fact.) ; miscellaneous 10, 1 fatal 
(8 in reg. fact., 1 fatal). 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


COMMERCE 


TAIWAN MONETARY CONDITIONS 
IN APRIL | 


Note Issue: No disturbing fluctua- 
tion was seen in the note issue since 
January of this year. The _ extra- 
limit issue stood at NT$366,075,000 
at the end of April, showing an in- 


~ lent to NT$91,075,000), and NT$130,- 


000,000 worth of godown’ warrants. 
Intra-limit issue was maintained at 
NT$200,000,000 and fully backed hy 
gold reserve, 


Intra- Extra- 
limit Subsidiary Outer 
Issue Issue 


Total 
Issue Province | Issue 


nat (Unit: NT$ million) 
crease of only NT$5.3 million _over 

Jan. 200.00 370.29 105.04 43.50 718.83 
the was Feb. 200.00 370.70 111.738 48,50 1725.93 
secured by a combined reserve Of ar. 200.00 361.72 100.28 43.60 705.45 
Mat to NTS Apr. 200.00 366.07 (100.23)* (43.50)* (709.80)* 
913.19 in foreign exchange (equiva- *assumed figures 


LOWER FARES THAN 


only B-0-A-C can offer 


Tourist Class Services 
HONGKONG—SINGAPORE—-LONDON 


SAVE UP TO $1,382 


Spectal low rates for 


unaccompanied baggage 


Weekly services by fully pressurized 4-engined ARGONAUTS, 


flying at fine weather heights. 


You relax in deep-seated comfort, enjoy 


complimentary meals and beverages (wines and spirits at duty-free prices). 


No ups, no extras. 


Information & Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. (General Agents in 
Hong Kong & China), 18-16 Pedder St. H K., Tel. 27765-6 and 1 Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon, Tel. $916'-2-3. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 


AIRWAYS 


CORPORATION 


~ Demand Deposits ‘‘A’’ 


Bank Deposit: Total deposit includ- 
ing figures of inter-bank deposits 
amounted to NT$2,112;220,000 in 
March, which was 8.5% lower than 
the total bank deposits in February. 
The decrease was registered mainly 
in the inter-bank deposits and demand 
deposits. 


Bank of Taiwan Other Banks 


Total 
(Unit: NT$ million) 
Jan. 1,430.84 785.35 2,216.19 
Feb. 1,478.25 828.01 2,306.26 
Mar. 1,310.08 802.14 2,112.22 


Comparing the figures of deposits 
in March with those in February, we 
find that ‘due to banks’ contracted by 
more than NT$170 million, although — 
the preferential-interest deposits trans- 
ferred by commercial banks -to the 
Bank of Taiwan increased by about 
NT$40 million. Both the demand -de- 
posits and treasury deposits dropped in 
March. The volume of preferential- 
interest deposits was again rising, by 
about 8% in that month. The follow- 


| ing are the breakdown figures: 


(Unit: NT$ million) 


Feb. Mar. Change 
Due to Banks 314.31 139.84 
Preferential] Deposits 
transferred by com- 
mercial banks to 
Bank of Taiwan 125.038 164.94 


Total Inter-bank 
Deposits : 439.34 304.78 —134.56 


380.35 310.79 


Demand Deposits ‘‘B’’ 96.61 94.58 
Treasury Deposits 428.48 398.00 
Deposits at Call 61.27 48.71 
Special Demand Deposits 437.14 458.78 
Total Demand 
Deposits : 1,403.85 1,310.86 — 92.99 
. Preferential Deposits: 481.36 466.386 + 35.00 
Other Deposits: | 31.71 30.22 — 1.49 


2,306.26 2,112.22 —194.04 


Bank Loans: Bank loans again in- 
creased by 3% in March. Loans made 
by the Bank of Taiwan rose by NT$82 
million. Although the total figure of 
loans by the commercial banks dropped 
from February’s NT$709 to March’s — 
NT$684, the fall was in the “inter- 
bank loans’’; whereas loans made to the 
various commercial concerns actually 
expanded by about 30% in March. 


Bank of Taiwan Other Banks 


Total 
(Unit: NT$ million) 
Jan. 1,134.95 689.48 (366.76)* 1,824.43 
Feb. 1,179.14 709.25 (384.08)*. 1,888.39 
Mar. 1,261.18 — 684.42 (497.27)* 


1,945.60 
* amount excluding “inter-bank loans” 3 


As the following table shows, bank > 
loans to the industries increased by 
about NT$84 million in March. 
Loans to the trading concerns also 
rose by NT$62 million. While both 
the Bank of Taiwan and the com- 
mercial banks were responsible for. 
the increase of loans to industries, 
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all loans, except (1) 
-.. made on preferential-interest deposits 


June 25, 1953 


the expansion of loans . 
concerns was almost entirely under- 
taken by the commercial banks. 


(Unit: NT$ million) 


Feb. Mar. Change 
Inter-banks (due from 

banks, etc.) 378 .66 
Agricultural, Industrial 

& Mining Enterprises 813.91 
Daily Necessities Trade 578.73 
Public Utility & Com- — 

munication Enterprises 39.95. 


274.63 —104.03 
898.46 + 84.58 


42.07 + 2.12 

Public & Governmental 
Organizations 30,57 17.35 — 18.22 
Others 46.57 72.08 + 26.51 


1,888.39 1,945.60 + 


As an encouragement to credit ex- 
pansion, the reserve ratios required of 
the banks on their deposits were re- 
duced by ‘2%’, effective May 1st. The 


reserve ratio required of the Bank of — 


Taiwan, the Land Bank, and _ the Co- 
operative Bank on demand deposits was 
reduced from 12 to. 10%, and that on 
time deposits from 8 to 6%. The ratio 
required of the commercial banks, the 


First Commercial, Chang Hua, and 


Hwa Nan Commercial Bank, on de- 


_ Mand deposits was reduced from 15% 


to 13%, and that on time 
from 10 to 8%. 


Interest & Clearings: Check clearings 
continued to grow in April, totalling 


deposits 


130,235 checks at a value 0of 
NT$1,567,628,417. 
No. of Checks Average Per 
Cleared Total Value Working Day 
(Unit: NT$ million) 
Jan, 117,446 864.89 36.03 
_ Feb. 104,292 842.15 36.61 
Mar. 128,012 . 1,499.84 _ §7.68 
Apr. 130,235 1,567.63 60.29 


Effective on April 1st, the Bank of 
Taiwan reduced its interest rates on 
loans to industries by ‘0.6%’ per month. 
The revised rates will be applicable to 
special loans 


(2) loans secured by  preferential- 
interest deposits (3) loans’ to other 
banks, and (4) loans on which the 
bank and the borrower have agreed 
to a special rate. The revised rates 
are as follows: 


Rates Before Revised 
Kind of Loans April 1st Rates 
(% p.m.) (% p.m.) 
Discounts 1.65 1.05 
_ Time Loans, Secured 1.80 1.20 
Overdraft, Secured 1.95 1.35 


Foreign Trade 


According to the figures ” beaded 
settlement of the Bank of Taiwan, ex- 
port earnings in April amounted to 
US$7,456,037.66. While the exports 
of sugar and tea were on the increase, 
those of salt, coal, cement, and 


-eitronelia oil ebbed in ‘the same month. 


Imports were reduced to US$7,760,- .. 
131.19 in April. 
of chemical fertilizers and raw cotton 


There was no import 


with exchange allocated by Bank of 


to trading 


640.98 + 62.25 | 


Taiwan. Imports of other commodi- 
ties showed but slight changes. 


Exports (US$ million) 

Mar. Apr. 


Canned Pineapple ......... 0.229 0.169 
Hat Bodies ......... 0.044 0.029 
Rice Paper 0.030 0.023 
Preserved Fruits .......... 0.018 . 0.170 
7.249 7.456 
Imports (US$ million) 
Mar. Apr. 
Chemical Fertilizers ..:... 1.699 — 
Milk Products ........ 0.151 0.153 
0.148 0.037 
Cotton Pes. Goods ........ 0.130. * 
Cotton Products: i. 0.016 0.022 
Wool & Products .......... ' 0.156 0.428 
Hide & Leathers .......... 0.106 0.113 
Gunny Bags & Jute ...... 0.007 0.043 
Logs & Lumber .......... 0.017 0.023 
Ores, Metals & Manufactures 0.995 1.145 
Machinery & Tools ...... 0.624 0.702 
Elec. Materials ,......... 0.085 0.103 
Bicycles @& Parts ........ 0.097 0.054 
Vehicles, Vessels & Parts .. 0.229 0.197 
Pharmaceuticals .......... 0.5389 0.552 
Chinese Medicimes ........ 0.253 0.197 
Glass & Products......... 0.151 0.089 
Rubber & Products ...... 0.430 0.123 
Crude & Fuel Oils. ......... 0.299 0.430 
Synthetic Resin & Plastic .. 06.121 0.122 
Books, Magazines, Sc. Instru- 
Radio & Telegraphic Equip- 
8.320 7.760 


Exchange Allotment for Imports: 
The foreign exchange granted to pri- 
vate firms for the imports of various 
merchandise totalled US$4,337,014. in 
April. The weekly allotment averaged 
US$1.08 million, as compared with 
US$1.06 million in March. Import 
applications were still very large in 


amount, 


SUGAR EXPORTS FROM TAIWAN 
IN 152 


_Exports of sugar from Taiwan in 
1952 reached a total of 454,431.7 
metric tons. Of these exports. over 
58% went to Japan or 266,277.4 tons; 
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the remainder went to Malayan ports © 
75,160 tons; Karachi 27,000 t; Great 
Britain 20,600 t; Bangkok 17,325 t; 
Port Sudan 12,530; Rangoon 12,350; 
Alexandria 11,000; Hongkong 7,200; 
Okinawa 2,900; Aden 2,000; South 
Korea 89.3 tons. 


Production plans aiming at an out- 
put of 600,000 tons have already been 
drawn up by the concerned authorities 
for the crop year 1954-5. 


ENTRY INTO U.S.A. OF HONGKONG 
_ MADE PRODUCTS 


The HK Dept. of Commerce & Indus- 
try has announced under date of June 
19 that further agreement has been 
reached with the United States au- 
thorities regarding the procedure for 
importing locally manufactured or 
processed commodities into the United 
States. 


In addition to the commodities re- 
ferred to in the press announcements 
of January 10 and April 24 19538, 
Hongkong Government Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin can now be issued 
for China-type tea from Formosa, 
needlepoint tapestries, cotton cloth 
gloves, dolls and pincushions. 


This makes a total of 18 locally 
manufactured or processed commodi- 
ties which can now be exported to the 
United Etates under the agreement | 
with tke United States authorities. 
Discussions are continuing on other 
commodities and further announce- 
ments will be made as soon as agree- 
ment is reached. 


JAPAN’S TRADE WITH COMMUNIST 


CHINA 


The first cargo of 1300 cases of svin- 
ning and weaving machinery valued at 
£120,000 was recently despatched from 
Japan to the North China port of 
Tientsin as barter against Kailan coal. 
This is part of a total of 19,600 
spindles to be bartered by Japan against 
the import of 130,000 tons of coal 
from the Kailan mines. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


June High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
16 HOLIDAY 
17 2714 269% Low 281% 
18 271% 270% 
19 271% 
20 271% 270% 
21 273% 272 284% High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2711%4 and 272%, and the highest 
and lowest were $273% and 269%. 


were well maintained.. 


$46 | 


The market was steady and prices 
advanced slightly on speculative buy- 
ing, and due,to local cross rates being 
below cost. Prices may go up to en- 
courage importers. Political news in 
Korea seemed to have little effect on 
the market, but speculators remained 
carefully watching instead of taking 
bullish positions. 


Interest favoured buyers and 


amounted to $1 per tael of .945; stock. 


remained small. Tradings figured at 
96,400 taels or averaged 19,280 taels 
per trading day. Positions taken 
figured at 76,800 taels per 
day. Cash sales amounted to 15,770 
taels, of which 8,770 taels listed and 
7,000 taels arranged. Imports totalled 
4.500 taels and were mostly from 
Macao. Exports figured at 6,000 taels, 
which were shipped to Singapore; this 
remains the only profitable place for 
exporters (profit about 3%). Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 fine 
were $14.00—13.20 and 13.20—12.50 
respectively per tael of .945. 


Cross rates were US$39.26—38.98 
which remained far apart from the 
asked price of US$39.50 C.ILF. Macao. 


Dividend of the Exchange was only 
$100 per member and not $300 as 
erroneously reported in our last issue. 


Seat at the Exchange estimated at 
$12,000, and is easy to obtain. 
Silver 
June 16-21 Barpertael $coin 5 coins 
High $5.72 3.72 2.82 
Low 5.70 3.70 2.81 


Trading Totals 3,500 taels 9,000 coins 5,000 coins 


The market turned quiet and 
business was small for exporters held 
back. Some small lots imported from 
Macao; local consumption 
ments and industrial use was small. 


U.S.$ 
High Low 

June T.T. Notes High Notes Low 

16 HOLIDAY | 

17 $606 604% 604% 602% 

18 60534 604% - §04 602% 

19 605 60414 60214 

20 606 604%, 60444 60234 

21 606 60514 604% 603% 
Trad | 


rading 
Totals US$1.42 M. Cash .385 M. Forward 3.16 M. 


D.D. rates: High $605 Low 603% 
Sales: U&S$215,000. 


The market was quiet with few 
changes in rates. Offers and demands 
were well met. In the T.T. sector, 
Bangkok and Philippine merchantsold, 
and importers bought. In the. notes 
market, cash notes continued to ar- 
rive. from Japan and Taiwan, but as 
speculators were mostly bullish, rates 
Interest favour- 
ed: sellers and amounted to $1.20 per 


rency unit 


average 


for orna-— 


US$1,000. 
US$3% million. 

oversea Chinese 
reduced to a low figure after the. 
Dragon Boat festival and tradings were 
all in small lots between banks and 
money changers. 


In the D.D, 
remittances 


sector, 
were 


| Miscellaneous T.T. and D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
| in HK$:— Philippines 
$2.125—2.115, Japan 0.0149—0.0147, 
US$ in Japan 6.09—6.085. Highest 
and lowest per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency:— Malaya 0.537—0.5355, Bang- 
kok 3.00 and Indochina 11.00. 


Sales: Pesos 255,000, Yen 80 mil- 
lion, US$5,000 in Japan, Malayan 
$75,000, Bahts % million and Piastres 
250,000. Tradings in Pesos and Yen 
were rather active, but other currencies 
of South East Asia were reduced con- 
siderably due to the decline in general 
business. All these tradings were be- 
tween general merchants. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank Notes were quoted at 
$183—-181 per million, with only 
small business done. Free market 
remittance rates were not openly 
quoted, but arranged tradings were 
reported at PB$5,800—5,600 per HK$ 
or about 35% depreciated from the 
official rate of 4,270. | | 


Taiwan Dollar notes were quoted at 
$218—-213 per thousand, and remit- 


Positions taken figured at | 


-1.025—1.02, 
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Economic Review 


‘tance rates at 212%—210, Only small 


business transacted. Exchanges in. 
kind for gold and US$ notes between 
the Colony and both the Continent 
and Taiwan were now almost absent 
from the market. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign 
currency in HK$:— England 15.72— 
15.70, Australia 12.24—12.19, New 
Zealand 12.78—12.77, Egypt 13.60— 
18.50, South Africa 15.32—15.30, 
India 1.15—1.148, Pakistan 1.13, Cey- 
lon 1.04, Burma 0.73, Malaya 1.84— 
1.83, France 0.018, Canada 6.015— 
6.00, Philippines 2.095—2.08, Macao 
Japan 0.0152—0.0146, 
Indochina 0.089—0.0865, Bangkok 
0.217—0.316 and Indonesia 0.23— 
0.225. 


Market was very quiet, and money 
changers were hardly able to earn 
their overhead expenses. Lites 


Money Market 


For the last few months, money was 
rather easy, private’ interest 
charged by banks remained at 12—10 
per'cent per annum, - while private 
credit interest was 20—15 per cent. 
Heavier drops were noted in mortgage 


-rates, which fell from 18% to 12% p.a., 


as the situation of the Colony im- 
proved considerably. Tightness of 
money is not expected as_ business — 


demands and. capital 


transfers are 
expected to be small. " 
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HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


Exchange Rates are quoted in sterling per HK$ and in foreign cur- 
rency per HK$ 100, as welt as in HK$ per _— and per one foreign cur- 


rency unit. 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation over the counter selling 
rates :-— 


Pakistan 57 1/16 


London 1/2 13/16 

Singapore 53 1/16 Switzerland 75 5/16 
India 82 Australia 1/6 5/16 
Ceylon 82 1/16 New Zealand. 1/2 13/16 
Burma ‘ 82 5/16 


Exchange Banks Association rates :— 


June § Maximum Selling Minimum Buying : 
Sterling 1/2 27/32 $16.168421 1/2 15/16 T.T. $16. 066946 
1/8 16.000000 
1/3 1/32 30 days. 15 .966736 
1/3 1/16 60 days. 15 .933610 
1/3 1/8 90 days. 15.867768 
1/3 3/16 120 days. 15.802469 
Indirect Sterling on Demand Bills 1/#nd. higher 
than London rate. 2 
Sterling 1/2 27/82 16.168421 1/21/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 15 .933610 
(East & South 1/3 1/8 O.D. without L/Credit 15.867768 
Africa & Aden) 1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
Sterling | 1/2 27/32 16.168421 1/3 1/4 O.D. if under L/Credit 15.737705 
(West Africa & 1/3 5/16 O.D. without L/Credit  15.673469 
West Indies) 1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
Rupees - (India) 82 7/16 1.2130402 83 3/8. TT: 1.1994003 
83 5/8 O.D. 1.1958147 
82 8/4 1 & 30 days. 1.1940299 
R3 7/8 60 days. 1.1922504 
: 84 90 days. 1.1904762 
Rupees - (Aden) 84 O.D. if under L/Credit 1.1904762 
84 1/8 O.D. without L/Credit 1.1887073 
| 84 5/8 30 & 60 days. 1.1816839 
Rupees - (Persian 1/8 cocci then the rates for Bills on Aden. 
Gulf Ports) | 
Rupees - (Ceylon) 82 3/16 1.2167300 83 1/8 Tt. 1.2030015 
83 3/8 O.D. 1.1994003 
83 9/16 7 & 30 days 1.1967091 
82 3/4 60 days. 1.1940299 
3 88 15/16 90 days 1.1913626 
Kyat - (Rangoon) 82 7/16 1.2130402 $3. T7486. TT: 1.1985019 
| 11/16 O.D. 1.1949216 
13/16 7 & 30 days 1.1931395 
82 15/16 60 days 1.1913626 
84. 1/16 -90 days 1.1895911 
Rupees - (Pakistan) 57 1/8  1.7605470 18/16. T.T. 1.7297297 
58 O.D. 1.7241379 
58 1/8 30 days. 1.7204301 
| | 58 1/4 60 days. 1.7167382 
Malaya 58 1/8 1.8823529 53 5/8 TT 0.D. 1.8648019 
| 53 3/4 30 days. 1.8604651 
| 53 7/8 60 days. 1.8561485 
U.S. Dollars 17 3/8 5.7553957 OLD. 5.6787589. 
(Delivery within one 17 11/16 30 days. 5 .6537102 
ealendar month 1/16 17 3/4 60 days 5.6338028 
down per calendar 17 13/16 90 days 5,.6140351 
month thereafter). | | 
Canada 17 1/4 & OD 5.7142857 
Australia. 1/6 7/16  18.016949 1/6 13/16 T.T. 12.757475 
1/6 15/16 O.D. 12.673267 
New Zealand 1/2 27/32 16.168421 1/35/32 T.T. 15.835052 
; | 1/3 7/82 O.D. 15.770021 
$: African Pounds 1/2 18/16 16.202532 
Switzerland 15 7/16 1.8190437 
Belgium | 863 0.1158748 
N.B. . Sterling Seling rates for delivery within two months with a cut of 1/32nd. for a further 


three months forward. 


The above rates for U.S.A., _ Canadian Dollars, Swiss and — Francs are liable to 
alteration daily. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


\ 


(By Chance) 


Last week the share market was 
steady on Monday when the Exchange 
closed at noon because of the Dragon 
Boat Festival. Rates went up general- 
ly on the following days of the week 
until Friday when the market eased 
with the unexpected news of the break- 
ing away from the detention camps 
of Northern Korean POW’s. However, 
prices steadied up a little towards the 
close of the Friday afternoon market. 


Compared with the closing rates of 
the previous week, a few items gained 
considerably. Watsons rose by $1.10; 
U. Waterboats 90 cents, and China 
Providents 40 cents. A few items de- 
clined a little. Cements dropped 50 
cents; H.K. Lands $1.50; Dairy Farms 
30 cents. 


The total’ volume of business for 
the week was $3,386,220 and the total 
number of shares was 217,262. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 19th 
June, 1953, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan, 100 arte 
314%4% Loan (1934 & 


1940), 91% b. 
Loan (1948), 


91 nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1520 s; down $10. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £88% nom; 
down £1. 

Bank of East Asia, 149 b. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 235 nom. 
Union Ins., 770 b. 

China Underwriters, 4.70 b. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 140 b. 


Shipping 
Shells (Bearer), 82/6 nom; down 1/3. 
U. Waterboats, 15.70 b; 16.20 s. 
Asia Nav., 1.30 b. 
Wheelocks, 7.70 b; 7.80 s; 7% sa; down 5c. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 80 nom; up $1. 

North Point Wharves (Ex. Div.), 5.70 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.90 s. 

H.K. Docks, 19.80 b; 20.10 s. 

China Providents, 11.90 s; up 40c. 

S’hai Dockyards, 2 nom; down 6c. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
Ss. Hotels, 7.70 b; 7.80 s; 7.80/% sa; 


10c. 
Pas. *K. Lands, 61 b; 63 s; 61 sa; down $1.50. 
S’hai Lands, 1.30 dD. 
Humphreys, 14.80 b; 15 sa; up 10c. 
H.K. Realties, 2. 45 b. 
Chinese Estates, 165 b. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 23.20 b; 23% s; 23.20/.30 
sa; up 20c. 

Peak Trams (F. nom. 

Peak Trams targa d.), 18.70 nom. 


Star Ferries, 110 

China ‘Pd.), 11.20 b; 11.40 8% 
11.20 

ee. Lights (Partly Pd.), 7.15 7.20 s; 

7.10/.15 sa; up 10e. 

HE. K. Electrics, 26. 10 b; 25.40 s; 25.20 sa; 
up 10c. 

Macao Electrics, 8.80 nom; down 20c. 

Sandakan Lights (Old), 6% nom. 

Sandakan Lights (New), 6.20 nom. 


Telephones, 19 b; 19.30 s. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 
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Industrials" 


Cements, 16% b; 16.60 sa; down 50c. 
H.K. Ropes, 15.40 b. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 20.30 b; 20% s; 20.20/.30 sa; 
down 30c. 

Watsons, 24. 20 b: 241%4 s; 24.10/.20 sa; up 
1.10. 

“ Crawfords, Ex. Div., 23.90 nom. 

Sinceres, 2.95 b. 

China Emporium, 8. 70 b. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.95 b. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 148 b. 

Wing On (H.K.), 50% b. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 
Yangtsze Finance (Old ), 5 b. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), b. 


Cottons 
Ewos, Ex. Div., 2.15 b; 2.25 s; up 1lbc. 
Textile Corp., 5.15 b; 5.30 s. 
Rubber Companies 


Consolidated Rubber 2.70 nom. 

Kota Bahroe, 3 nom. 

Langkat, 80 b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.55 b; 1.65 s; down 10, 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. 

Sungei Duri, 3.10 s. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the weeks ended :— 


June 6, 1953:— 


United Merchandising, Limited— 
Importers, exporters, commission 
agents, general merchants, __etc.; 


Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 70, Queen’s Road, ‘Central, 
3rd_ floor, Victoria, Hongkong. Sub- 
scribers: Shum Gee Sing, 40, Java 
Street, 2nd floor, North Point, Hong- 
kong, ‘Merchant; ‘Chan Woon Pun, 
Yuk Ming Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; - Shum Nime Tze, 40, Java 
Street, ond floor, North Point, , Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


June 13, 1953:— 


Chung Kwok Restaurant, Limited— 
Keepers of restaurant, hotel, cafe, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$450, 000; Regis- 


tered Office, 173, Des Voeux Road, 
Central, 5th floor, ’ Victoria, Hongkong: 
Subscribers: Chung Pok Sang, 22, Star 


Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; So Sek Chuen, 95, Wing Lok 
Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 


chant, 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The Korean Truce negotiations took 
a turn for the better and now, after 
nearly two years of bickering, an 
armistice agreement would appear to 
be imminent. This was the cause of 
a sharp fall in the New York Stock- 
market but both the London and 
Malayan markets successfully resisted 
any such selling pressure. In the case 
of Commodities, rubber was not ad- 


versely affected by the news; on the 


contrary, it gained half a cent over 


the period. Tin started with a sharp 


fall, of £20, but thereafter each day 
showed a small rise which encouraged 
the more stout-hearted to believe that 
the probable armistice in Korea had 
already been discounted in the price. 
In the London Market Japanese Bonds 
at last showed a welcome though small 
improvement and 3%%' War Loan 
continued its slow but consistent climb. 
Locally, tins and rubbers were quiet 
with little variation in price but there 
was increased activity in Industrials 
and in spite of another short period 
and more holidays approaching, a 
greater volume of. business was writ- 
ten. 


The Industrial section provided the 
bulk of the periods business. There 
was considerable investment in Fraser 
& Neave Ords, Wearnes and _ Straits 
Traders. Also included in this Indus- 
trial activity, though on a smaller 
scale, were Hammers, Malayan Bre- 
weries, Robinson Ords and _ Straits 
Times. Hongkong Banks improved on 
peace prospects and a fair parcel of 
Sarawak S&teamships changed hands at 
par. 


In Dollar Tins, it is interesting to 
note that during the past five weeks, 
the normally popular counter, Petaling, 
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Economic Review 


has only Gaetiated ten cents, business 
having been done at and between 4.50 
and 4.60. Sungei Way, on rumours 


of vastly increased production, had a 


rise of 27% cents before sellers came 
out in quantity. Talams were the 
subject of moderate exchanges whilst 
Klang River, with a bumper output 
for May and a final dividend expected, 
attracted greater attention. 


Kuala Kampar surprised by declar- 
ing a final dividend of one shilling 
more than last year but at the end 
of the period there was only a gain 
of sixpence in the price. Laruts eased 
to 9/6 on increased offering and there 
were dealings in Rawang Tins at par. 


Tronoh mines were done at 23/- 
but there was no improvement on the 


- announcement of a final dividend of 
- 15% and an interim of 20%. 


There were very few transactions 
in Rubbers. Chief interest was again 
centered on Brunei United which were 
taken up to $1.40. Presumably Indo- 
nesia has allowed the Indragiri Rubber 
Co. to remit 1950/51 profits, as a 
dividend of 10% has_ been declared. 
Business did not result from this de- 
claration as, although bids were raised, 
sellers were not attracted. | 


The demand for’ Loans 


remained 
unsatisfied. 


Business done 6th—12th June. 


Industrials: Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.10, 
Gammons $2.90 and $2.87144, Hammers $2.60 and 
$2.57%, Hongkong Banks Colonial Reg. $805, 
Hongkong Banks London Reg. £86144, Wm. Jacks 
$3.60 and $3.624%4, Malayan Breweries $4.30 to 
$4.25, Malayan Cement $1.45 and $1.4714, Robin- 
son Ords. $3.75 to $3.77\% to $3.75, Straits Times 
$2.50, Sarawak Steamships $10.00, Straits 
Traders $2114 to $21.60, Uniteer Ords. $11.60, 
Uniteer Rights $1.65 to $1.60, Union Insurance 
$412144 to $415, Henry Waugh $2.00, Wearne 
Bros. $2.20. 

Tins: Hong Fatt $1.45 to $1.42\%4, Petaling 
$4.50 to $4.55, Rantau $2.70, Sungei Ways 

to $3.60, Talam Mines $2.87% to 
Telok Kruin $2.70, Austral . Amalga- 

Berjuntais 30/3, Kuala Kampar 
45/6 to 46/., Larut 9/9, Pungah 12/6 to 12/9, 
Rawang Tin 10/-, Tronoh Mines 23/-. 


Rubbers: Connemara 65 cents; Riverview 
3/6, Ulu Benuts 25 cents. 


Overseas Investments: British: P. 
ferred £2.18.0d. 
£82-7/16. 


& O. 
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F "| Capital and General Reserves .... .... 
Head Office: Agents in New York: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Case National Bank of the City of New York 
. Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON | MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO ——— CHINA 
CALCUTTA GALLE ron 
KANDY KUALA LIPIS 
MADRAS KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND 
| BURMA KUALA TRENGGANU BANGKOK 
PAKISTAN RANGOON KUANTAN JAPAN 
CHITTAGONG PENANG 
KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2NnD sit EMBER, 1692) 


| A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


KF 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIP P 


ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE. 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Grcup have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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SHIPBUILDING 

SALVAGE 
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HONGKONG 


Rs 

EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 

12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 
Tel. 26743, 38156. F. 52618 


_ HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. 
_ 1003, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 


LTD. 
George’s Building, ist 
Hongkong 


St. 


LEA TAI TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
1st Fi., 29 Connaught Rd., C., 
Hongkong | 

Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 
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COTTON SPINNING ‘MILLS 


KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, | 


Tel. 81105, 31106. Factory 91—735._.. 


HONGKONG 


‘NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 


1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 36056, 36057—8, 30839 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 


RRMA R SD 
NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. 


507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 
Tel. 25413, 33575, 35860. F. 91-741 


*K ay BR 
ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
WEAVING CO., LTD. 


Room No. 212, 
20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong 
Tel. 36752. F. 59909 


PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. 


Room No, 51-52, Printing House 
Duddell Street 
Tel, 24782, 34304. F. 91—737 


SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 
3, 2nd Fl., Tai Ping Bldg. 
16, Queen’s Road, H.K, 
Tel. 20265. F. 91—747 


KH MMAR S 
SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, 
201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 

Tel, 23148, 25347, 36990. 
Spinning Mill 50366 
Weaving Mill 58416 


SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Room No: 503/6 Marina House 
Tel. 21153, 21858. F, Tel. 91-731-2 


WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 


2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., H.K. 
Tel, 24886, 36966. 
Factory Tel. 58133-4 
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MANILA : 


land of music, song ‘and dance 
only a few hours flying from Manila 
by 


GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


Weekly Service 
MANILA-DJAKARTA v.v. 


For further information please apply to: 


Messrs. Philippine Air Lines” 
M.R.S. Building/Plaza Cervantes 


HONGKONG TOKYO: 
Philippine Air Lines 


BANGKOE : 
Thai Airways Company Ltd, 


Ss 
Maar TWAS? 


A | GA-312 
| V3 | 
CLF? 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


re 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and . 
Insuranée Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers — 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and. 
Pharmaceuticals. .. 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 

KONG MANILA : 

— NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temperarily euspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— . 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
| Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO. LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


Importers. and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping - and 
Air Transport — 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line | 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


’ The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


The Glen Line Limited 


) The Prince Line Limited 

} The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
| The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

| Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

7 The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

i Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| 

| 

| 


Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


The Royal Mail Lines Limited FE 
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Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
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CORPORATION LIMITED. 


JAPAN & KOREA 


AGENTS: | 
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The United Bank 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: 
Subscribed Capital: 


HK$ 96,386,000.- 
HK$ 48,193,000.- 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
3 Please apply to: | 


JEBSEN & CO. 


3 Agents: 
Pedder Building. 


Tel: 36066-9. 


Paid-up Capital: 


Reserve Fund: 


HK$. 24,096,000.- 


Manage ed Reserve Liability of Shareholders: “HK$ 24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN BR A N CHES 
General Agents U. Ss. A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., is LS 
NEW YORK Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
eye whati New Delhi 
Fast Fortnightl Sailing s To 
Ahmedabad Giridih Patna 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE .& Ajmer Go ndal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwalior. Poona 
saat Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
M.V. CHRISTINE MAERSK .. .... July 17 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK ..... .... .... 
anaras odhpur 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bha : Kan Ujiain 
Bills of Lading for Central and South B 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. wr udi 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
_ Refrigerated Cargo Space. Calcutta Lucknow =e : 
Coimbatore Madras hile 
Arrivals from US.A. Cuttack Madura Bhind . 
M.V. ELSE MAERSK .... .... .... 4 Dales Dun Moga Dabra 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK ......... <... . July 10 M 
eog agpur lwa 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 3 ae | | 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK July 20 Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang | 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik BURMA 
Papan, via Manila Akyab © Mandalay 
‘M.V. EMILIE MAERSK: .... June 25 Moulmein Rangoon 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK. .... July 17 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Banking and Exchange all over the world tn 
co-operation with first class Bankers: Wek 


4 Queen’s Road Central 
Tel. 36071-2-3. 


D. P. SARIN 
Manager. 
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